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MAY MEETING, 1908. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o'clock p. M. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the April meeting was read and approved ; 
and the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift of political " tokens " 
by Samuel S. Shaw; and called attention to the framing of 
the portrait of Governor Winthrop, given at the last meeting 
by Frederic Winthrop. 

The Recording Secretary, as acting Corresponding Secre- 
tary, reported the receipt of letters accepting their election 
from Charles P. Greenough as a Resident Member, and from 
Henry Morse Stephens as a Corresponding Member; also a 
letter from Professor Altamira proposing to send to the Soci- 
ety for its library any of his own historical works which it 
might not already possess. 

The Council reported the appointment of the following 
House Committee: Charles C. Smith, Grenville H. Norcross, 
and Samuel S. Shaw. 

It was voted, that the income of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Trust Fund for the last financial year be retained in the 
Treasury, to be applied to such purposes as the Council may 
direct. 

The President called the attention of members to the two 
volumes of the " History of Chelsea," based on material left 
to the Society by the late Judge Mellen Chamberlain together 
with a fund for the completion and publication of the work. 
The preparation of these two volumes, he stated, had occupied 
five years of time and required a great amount of labor. 

He also called attention to the new edition of the Short 
Account of the Society, the revised By-Laws, and the complete 
list of members, which was also ready for distribution. 

He further reported the receipt of an invitation from the So- 
cie'te' Historique Franco-Ame'ricaine to attend the next meeting 
of the Socie'te' on May 30, to be devoted, in connection with 
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the Quebec tercentenary, to a study of the life and voyages of 
Champlain. The President being unable, because of another 
important engagement, to accept the invitation personally, Mr. 
Wendell was designated to represent the Society on that occa- 
sion, — the Socie'te' having requested the appointment of a 
representative. 

William R. Thayer called the attention of the Society to 
the interesting coincidence of the centenary of Charles Darwin 
and of Abraham Lincoln, and said in substance : 

The Centenary op Lincoln and Darwin. 

On February 12, 1909, falls the centenary of Abraham 
Lincoln and of Charles Darwin. It should be celebrated 
internationally ; for Destiny itself, by ordaining that the fore- 
most Briton and the foremost American of the nineteenth 
century should be born on the same day of the same year, 
seems to suggest that the Anglo-American world should unite 
in celebrating the event. In all history there is no similar 
coincidence. The twelfth of February should be made a day 
of festival for our race, of which these two men, better than 
any others, embody the great characteristics. 

Lincoln is the incarnation of Anglo-Saxon ideals of govern- 
ment. These ideals, the growth of many centuries, include the 
belief in representation and the belief in law. The principle 
of representation leads straight to Democracy, which is now 
being worked out in England and America. But political 
development on both sides of the Atlantic has been moulded 
by the spirit of compromise and of toleration peculiar to our 
race. Although England was shaken by dynastic, religious, 
and civil wars, she organized no Inquisition, to take, like 
Frankenstein's monster, a terrible vengeance on its creator, 
and she indulged in no wholesale expulsions, like those of 
the Huguenots from France and of the Moriscoes from Spain. 
So we, after our Civil War, permitted no proscriptions, no 
executions, no sequestrations. 

The exemplar of these Anglo-Saxon principles and of De- 
mocracy itself was Abraham Lincoln. He practised com- 
promise up to the point where it ceases to be a virtue. His 
large tolerance had malice toward none and charity for all. 
He respected law so truly that when practically dictatorial 
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powers were assigned to him he showed how even a dictator- 
ship might be made constitutional. 

In like manner, Charles Darwin summed up the noblest 
intellectual characteristics of our race. He loved truth above 
all things, and followed it even when it seemed to vitiate his 
theory. He was candid, he was courageous, he was long- 
suffering, he was simple. He exemplified the way in which 
Reason is to be trusted and revered. He found a larger order, 
where there, were caprice, partial chaos, and ignorance. He 
divined a cosmic law to replace primitive legends. He was 
afraid of nothing, — not even of the Truth. 

Let the Anglo-American race, scattered over the world, keep 
the twelfth of February, therefore, as a festival, at which 
these men shall be fitly commemorated. And in celebrating 
them, the dominant principles and ideals of our race itself wili 
stand forth for all the world to examine. Every natural, 
wholesome means *by which the fundamental identity of origin 
and mission of the two great bodies of Anglo-Saxons can be 
emphasized is to be availed of. This cannot be done more 
fitly than in honoring Lincoln, the embodiment of Anglo- 
Saxon devotion to Justice, and Darwin, the incarnation of 
Anglo-Saxon devotion to Truth. 

Lindsay Swift presented a copy of the " Log of the Laura," 
upon its voyage from Tromso to Spitzbergen and thence into 
the higher Arctic, — a book interesting both as a description 
of a remarkable journey, by a woman, and as a noticeable 
specimen of bookmaking. 

Samuel S. Shaw presented a political print of the time of 
George III, entitled " The Scotch Victory," and dedicated to 
the Earl of Bute ; also a printed handkerchief commemorating 
the death of Washington. 

F. B. Sanbokn submitted the third and concluding paper J on 
Kansas : 

The Early History of Kansas, 1854-1861. 

The letters relating to the early history of Kansas in the 
possession of this Society, so far as I have examined them, are 
of two distinct kinds. They are either letters contemporary 
with some of the events they relate, and the persons of whom 
they speak, — such as the Jackson papers of which Professor 
i See ante, 219-229, 331-359. 
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Channing spoke in 1907, * — or else letters written long after 
the death of such persons and after the occurrence of the 
events chiefly mentioned. In this second class are the letters 
and other documents 8 left to the Society by a former member, 
Amos A. Lawrence, chiefly in support or correction of state- 
ments made by him at the May meeting of 1884. 2 

It will at once occur to my hearers that contemporary docu- 
ments are usually of more historical value than the recollections 
of persons written down so many years afterwards. If to this 
be added the fact that one of the chief writers of Mr. Law- 
rence's collection states, in course of his copious correspond- 
ence, that his collection of historical documents was destroyed 
by fire twenty years before the date of these letters ; and that 
he depends very much on the strength of his memory for his 
alleged facts, some of which he received by hearsay, and oth- 
ers he had suppressed for years from publication, for various 
reasons ; it will be seen that the value of such evidence as he 
could furnish is much impaired. 

I speak of George W. Brown, whom Mr. Lawrence endorsed 
in one of these documents as " the best living authority " for 
the facts in question. Whether he was so in 1884 and 1885 
has been much disputed in Kansas, where he ceased to reside 
nearly thirty years ago, and where his reputation for veracity 
was much called in question from 1857 to the time of his leav- 
ing the State. His apparent motives in the documents, printed 
or in manuscript, which he furnished from his memory, or from 
the files of his vehemently partisan newspaper, do not strengthen 
his case as a witness ; since they are flavored with jealousy and 
the receipt or expectation of money for his version of Kansas 
history. Writing, December 10, 1884, in the hope that he 
might be employed at a salary to write a history of Kansas, 
he gives the following as one of his reasons for desiring the 
position of historiographer : 

It is to be regretted, however, that they who labored hardest, who 
contributed the most generously of their wealth, and who wrought the 
greatest good, are forgotten ; while those who retarded the struggle, and 
blackened our otherwise fair record with crimes at which humanity re- 
volts, bear off the honors, and are likely to pass into history as the real 
heroes in the strife. 4 

i 2 Proceedings, xx. 590 ; 2 i. 181-183. 
8 Papers relating to John Brown ; * 85. 
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It is plain that Mr. Brown regarded himself as one of those 
" who labored hardest, and who wrought the greatest good " ; 
while the tenor of his reminiscences is very far from that mood 
of mind which Tacitus claimed for himself in writing the life 
of his father-in-law, Agricola, — sine ira et studio, quorum causas 
prooul habeo. Indeed, wrath and partiality — ira et studium 
— are so manifest in Mr. Brown's pages as to weaken his testi- 
mony even where he tells the plain truth. He is an important 
witness in some points, and there were times when he did real 
service in the establishment of freedom in Kansas. His fre- 
quent changes of opinion, and his readiness to quarrel with his 
associates in the same cause, were not solitary instances among 
the Kansas pioneers ; but few of those whom I knew were so 
open to reproach on that score as this journalist. It has been 
the temptation of journalists ever since Marchmont Needham 
and Daniel Defoe established that shifty profession in Eng- 
land, to pass easily from one side of a controversy to the 
other, when their own interest was involved in the change ; 
and G. W. Brown was not so austere in that regard as some 
of the able editors I have known. 

Charles Robinson, another of Mr. Lawrence's correspondents, 
stood in a different position. He had been for years a nominal 
leader among the free-state men of Kansas, and there were 
brief times when he was actually a leader. But he had not all 
the qualities which gain followers, and he was much concerned 
in acquiring a fortune for himself, — in which he succeeded. He 
was therefore surpassed in the race for popular favor in Kansas 
by General Lane, and he was actually eclipsed in national 
and world-wide renown by that " poor righteous man " John 
Brown; by virtue of Brown's native qualities,. which, without 
ambition or fortune, naturally and inevitably drew the admira- 
tion of millions. These preferences of his State and of the 
world were hard for an ambitious man like Robinson to bear ; 
and in course of years he grew impatient with his former as- 
sociates, changed his party connections, and with his new com- 
panions took up new views of old events. He had been, as his 
public and private writings sufficiently show, a firm believer 
in those traits of John Brown which have made him a popular 
hero ; but they were not his own traits, and he gradually with- 
drew his commendation and began to find faults and crimes 
where he had publicly praised virtues and fatal necessities, 
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such as have been recognized in all revolutions. The emanci- 
pation struggle, involving the Civil War, was a revolution, and 
was so recognized by Robinson for a time ; but when he joined 
the Democratic party, as he did before 1884, he was ready to 
find atrocities where he had previously seen only the logic of 
the situation. Being himself an opportunist and without that 
fixed principle which guided Abraham Lincoln in his loftier 
opportunism, he several times fell short of the political oc- 
casion ; and he never showed that profound sagacity at the 
time which his eulogists (including himself) discovered years 
afterwards. The story of his political wisdom, in which 
Messrs. Lawrence, Thayer, G. W. Brown, and Professor 
Spring united from 1882 to 1885, was a theory, an after- 
thought, merely ; but an afterthought carefully worked up, 
and on which not a little money was expended. G. W. 
Brown's statements on this point are curious and, I think, 
uncontradicted. Writing to Mr. Lawrence, December 23, 
1884, Brown said: 

While enjoying the hospitalities of Hon. Eli Thayer * at Oread [the 
name of Thayer's seat in Worcester], in company with Gov. Robinson 
and wife, in August of 1882, the Governor made me a proposition to 

1 Eli Thayer was born in Mendon, Massachusetts, June 11, 1819, and died in 
Worcester, April 15, 1899. He was graduated at Brown University in 1845, and 
in the same year began teaching in the Worcester Academy. While thus occu- 
pied he began to build his " Oread Institute " on a hill not far from that Academy, 
in 1848 ; and in the first tower of that building he opened a private school for girls 
in May, 1849, of which he remained the Principal until he retired in 1867, — still 
continuing to own the " Oread Castle " and to reside there when living in Wor- 
cester. In 1854, while a member of the General Court of Massachusetts, he 
organized the New England Emigrant Aid Company, and was active in its pro- 
motion and administration until elected to Congress in November, 1856. He 
served two terms at Washington (1857-1861), but was defeated for a third term 
at the election of 1860. His school continued until 1881, but he did not direct it 
as Principal, after leaving Congress ; nor did his active interest in Kansas affairs 
continue beyond 1858. He then had a scheme for attacking slavery in Virginia 
by colonization, as in Kansas, and he made a beginning at a place in what is now 
West Virginia, which he called " Ceredo." But this did not long flourish, and 
was finally ended by the Civil War. He was for a short time a treasury agent 
under Secretary Chase in 1861 and 1862, and in the latter year proposed to Sec- 
retary Stanton an emigration scheme for Florida, and other abortive plans for 
colonization in Utah and South America. From 1864 to 1870 he was land agent 
for a railroad in Missouri, with an office in New York, but still had his family 
residence at " Oread" in Worcester. He left that home a short time before his 
death. During the eight years or more that he was Principal of his Institute, 
about two hundred girls were his pupils, by whom he is described as a good Latin 
scholar and a strict disciplinarian. A history (New Haven, 1905) of the school, 
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write a history of Kansas. He said if I would come to Kansas and 
engage in the work I might make his house my home without any ex- 
pense to me . . . ; that he would place at my disposal a horse and 
buggy to use as I should choose in visiting parties to gather informa- 
tion or to compare facts, and at the completion of the History he would 
give me $1,000 to aid in getting it to press. 

But before leaving Oread it was agreed that I should return to Law- 
rence [which Brown had left in 1880 or earlier] and establish a paper, 
which should be partly historical in character, . . . 

In the autumn of 1883, I had occasion to go to Kansas and stopped 
with Gov. R. while there. He renewed his pressing invitation that I 
should return to Lawrence, and establish the proposed newspaper of the 
year before. He offered me a bonus of $1,000 if I would do so. ... I 
started immediately home to consummate the project, while a power 
press was ordered, in which I think the $1,000 entered. 1 

Circumstances made this plan unavailable, and instead of 
G. W. Brown, Professor Spring became the historian of Kansas, 
— which Brown regretted, because this historian had no per- 
sonal knowledge of facts and men. 

I shall return to a consideration of the Lawrence corre- 
spondence later. But now I am to consider the documents 
contemporary with the events of the summer and autumn of 
1856. As stated on page 347, Dr. Howe had the use of the 
Faneuil Hall Committee's funds during June and July, and 
his letters to the treasurer of the two committees, the late 
Patrick T. Jackson (second of that honored name), are the 
most valuable of the Jackson papers. Dr. Howe, who had 
taken part in two European revolutions, was in May, 1856, 
ready for the coming American revolution. Like his friend, 
the octogenarian Josiah Quincy, he was stirred to his highest 
activity by the news from Kansas, and by the brutal assault 
on Charles Sumner. Mr. Quincy wrote to my neighbor, Judge 
Hoar, May 27, 1856, thus : 

I can think and speak of nothing but the outrages of slaveholders 
at Kansas, and the outrages of slaveholders at Washington, — outrages 
which, if not met in the spirit of our fathers of the Revolution (and I 
see no sign that they will be), our liberties are but a name, and our 

under its successive Principals, has been published by Mrs. Martha Burt Wright 
of New Haven, giving sketches of Mr. Thayer, his pupils and their teachers. A 
manuscript biography of Mr. Thayer was prepared by Mr. Franklin P. Bice of 
Worcester some years since, which awaits publication. 

1 Papers relating to John Brown, 87, 88'. 
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Union proves a curse. But, alas ! sir, I see no principle of vitality in 
what is called freedom in these times. The palsy of death rests on the 
spirit of freedom in the so-called free States. 1 

Dr. Howe was resolved that this palsy should give way to 
action. He had a hand in calling and organizing the Faneuil 
Hall meeting, which made him chairman of its committee, 
and he had a part of its funds sent at once to St. Louis for use 
in Kansas. On July 9 and 10, 1856, he went to the Buffalo 
Kansas Convention, which appointed the National Kansas 
Committee, and from Buffalo he hastened to St. Louis, where, 
July 15, he drew on Mr. Jackson for eight thousand dollars, 
and then preceded Colonel Higginson and myself in a rapid 
journey through Iowa. From Quincy, in Adams County, 
Iowa, July 22, he thus wrote to Mr. Jackson : 

As we approach the River Missouri we begin to get definite infor- 
mation. . . . We have passed two companies of Illinois men beside 
those enumerated in my last. 

Lane is concentrating his force about Kenosha, above Nebraska City, 
and may attempt to force a passage there. It is said here and along 
the road that Persifor Smith [an army officer] and Missourians are de- 
termined to stop the train of emigration. They will I doubt not 
demand their arms ; this may be refused and a collision ensue. 

All accounts from the Territory represent that many free State men 
are preparing to leave ; they despair of succour and peace. 

I have a letter which speaks of the effect of the distribution of the 
$2,000 which we sent on [early]. One man says, " it saved the 
cause " ; he meant I suppose for a short time. 

I doubt not that the moral effect was great. By all means and by 
every consideration urge on and multiply the subscriptions, — every- 
thing depends upon the East. 

The people of Iowa are in a blaze of indignation, but have no means. 
They will however go in for Fremont. 2 

A letter from a member of the commission house of Sim- 
mons and Leadbeater of St. Louis, written from that city 
June 19, 1856, confirms what Dr. Howe thus writes about the 
good effect of the early remittance of two thousand dollars 
from the Faneuil Hall Committee's fund, and gives a contem- 
porary picture of the sufferings, personal and pecuniary, of 
the free-state residents of Kansas. The writer of this letter 

i F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 249. 
2 The Jackson papers. 

58 
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says that he has been in Kansas most of the time for fifteen 
months past ; that, pecuniarily speaking, it was time wasted, 
since the debtors of his firm were too poor to pay their bills, 

because the people have been so harassed, that they could not pros- 
ecute their legitimate businesses and now at the last they are Robbed 
of the small ballance, they had hoped to call their own. 1 

Now, he adds, in consequence of recent events (among 
which was the victory of John Brown at Black Jack), the 
prospect is much more favorable for them than it was in May ; 

to-night she [Illinois] starts some 200 men from Alton for the Territory. 

It was through this forwarding-house that much of the 
goods and supplies, including some arms, no doubt, went 
through St. Louis to our friends in Kansas. Another Mis- 
souri merchant favorable to the free-state cause was a 
Georgian (once a slaveholder) named Solomon, living at 
Kansas City, but having a branch house in Lawrence. In his 
employ for a time, from 1857 to 1859, was an acquaintance of 
mine, Mr. Albert P. Damon, of Reading, Massachusetts, now 
in business in Boston, who had much to do with the shelter 
and aid of fugitives from slavery in Missouri, towards which 
good work Mr. Solomon contributed money and information. 
Mr. Damon knew Charles Robinson, General Lane, Colonels 
Walker and Montgomery, and G. W. Brown during the years 
he lived at Lawrence, and takes much the same view of their 
character and services that I have expressed in these papers, 
— except that, from personal knowledge, he views General 
Lane more favorably than Dr. Howe or I did at the time. 

Mr. Damon was in Lawrence the day of one of Lane's most 
censurable acts, — the shooting of Gaius Jenkins, a good free- 
state man, June 3, 1858, in a quarrel over land claims. He 
met Jenkins but a few minutes before the fatal shot, and saw 
that he was under the excitement of drink, — without which 
he believes that Jenkins would not have made his attack with 
an axe upon the property and person of Lane, who in return 
shot him. Samuel Walker was then sheriff of Douglas County, 
and a deputy marshal of the United States. A violent out- 
break of feeling occurred, — the friends of Lane and of Jen- 
1 The Jackson papers. 
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kins assailing each other with words and proceeding to blows, 
— Walker came between the two parties. He took Lane 
under his protection as sheriff, saying, " We shall have no more 
killing here " ; this ended the riot. It was but one of many 
brave deeds of Walker. 
Dr. Howe again wrote : 

Camp of the Emigration 
Nebraska Terbitort 
July 29. 56. 

I find myself headed off from going into Kansas by the land route in 
consequence of the measures taken by Missourians to oppose the prog- 
ress of this emigration. Two riders have just come in who exchanged 
shots with a party of scouts. The only chance of entrance is by two 
days hard riding, and two nights exposure on the ground — to which 
alas ! I am no longer equal. 

I left the west bank of the Missouri this morning, and there was no 
boat up — consequently there will be none down for at least four days 
to come, probably there will not be any for a week. I have lost so 
much time ; I have suffered so much from exposure and privation of com- 
forts, and above all my duties at home will be so pressing toward the 
end of the next month that I think of leaving for the east at once — 
or very soon, and leaving the distribution in the Territory to other 
hands. 

Luckily I have already been able to assist several sufferers. I more- 
over have found here and elsewhere, some of the most reliable citizens 
of Kansas whose counsels are valuable. If I should get to Lawrence 
I could not stay to make the distribution, only to appoint the almoners ; 
this I can do here. Mr. Hornsley, Mr. Simpson, Mr. [blank] and Mr. 
Whitman are all reliable men. I have been now for three weeks inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Whitman (too intimately sometimes for we 
have often been bedfellows) and I find him to ring clear and be sound 
to the core. 

I may yet however feel strong enough for a dash over the border. . . . 

I have used all my influence (and as a member of the National Com- 
mittee and advising the disposal of their funds it is considerable) to 
sever entirely the connexion of Gen. Lane with the emigration. The 
captains or leaders in a meeting to-day took measures to prevent his 
rejoining the camp. 

I wish our friends in the east could know the character and behav- 
iour of these emigrants. They are and have been for two weeks en- 
camped out upon these vast prairies in their tents and waggons waiting 
patiently for the signal to move, exhausting all peaceful resources and 
nego[tia]tions before resorting to force. 

There is no liquor in the whole camp ; no smoking, no swearing, no 
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irregularity. They drink cold water, live mostly on mush and rice, and 
the simplest cheapest fare. They have instruction for the little chil- 
dren ; they have Sunday schools, prayer meetings, and are altogether 
a most sober and earnest community. Most of the loafers have dropped 
off. The Wisconsin company about 100 — give a tone to all the 
others. 

I could give you a picture of the drunken rollicking ruffians who 
oppose this emigration — but you know it. Will the North allow such 
an emigration to be shut out of the national Territory by such 
brigands ? 

S. G. Howe. 

Please show this to some of our friends of the Emigrant Aid Co. . . . 

Camp of the Emigratioh 
Weeping Water 

Nebraska Territory 

July 81. 

I made an attempt yesterday to carry out the plan mentioned in my 
last to go down the Missouri to Leavenworth, and so up to Lawrence, 
but got lost in the woods, and missed the Boat. There will not be any 
other for a week or so. It is well however that we failed, for it is now 
certain that the Boats going down the River, and as well as those com- 
ing up, are narrowly watched by spies, and every man who cannot show 
that he is "right on the goose," that is, not antislavery, is molested, 
bullied, and prevented from entering Kansas. 

A messenger was sent from the emigrant trains here, nine days ago 
to Fort Leavenworth asking for an escort, but nothing has been heard 
from him. He has been doubtless forced to keep on his way down to 
St. Louis, and prevented from landing anywhere. 

We learn also from other sources that the boats on the [Missouri] 
river are beset by spies and ruffians, — are hauled up at various places 
and thoroughly searched for antislavery men. 

The only sure way now of getting into the Territory is to accompany 
this expedition, and as it is now about 400 strong, and has asked in vain 
for an escort, it will go in and protect itself. I hazard nothing in say- 
ing that all the force Missouri can bring will not stop this train. It 
will however take at least two weeks to perform the journey, for the 
families have to be drawn slowly along by oxen. It would take two or 
three weeks more to effect distribution in the Territory, and my duties 
at home imperatively call me to be there before the end of August. 

I have however had great satisfaction in distributing part of the funds 
to aid people of Kansas whom I have found scattered over the country, 
(some in great want) and some noble men in this train who are working 
their way back to their chosen home. 
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I have made arrangements for Messrs. E. B. Whitman, A. A. Jamie- 
son and C. Hornsley to act as a commission for distribution in the Ter- 
ritory. I will send you an account of what has been done, and of the 
instructions given to the commission. 

It is very important that this train [of the overland emigration] 
should go on firmly, prudently and successfully ; and I have been able 
without diverting our funds from their proper distribution to assist its 
progress. It is now rid of Col. Lane's presence, and the disadvantage 
of the military aspect which that presence gave it. 

I will send you further accounts. 1 Truly yrs 

S. G. Howe. 

Dr. Howe had been appointed a member of the National 
Kansas Committee, in place of Mr. Arnold of Illinois, and 
seems to have had funds placed in his hands by the executive 
committee of that body at Chicago, to assist this emigration. 
He had also used the eight thousand dollars drawn by him in 
July to aid the same movement, while distributing most of it 
among the impoverished residents of Kansas, through Mr. 
Whitman's commission. An earlier distribution of twenty- 
five hundred dollars had been made in June, and had checked 
the withdrawal of settlers from the harassed Territory. At 
the same time the effective campaigns of John Brown, and of 
Captains Abbott, Shore, and Walker, had served to protect the" 
settlers, and had brought to their aid the United States sol- 
diers under Colonel Sumner, a Massachusetts man. General 
P. F. Smith, who succeeded him, was less disposed to protect 
the free-state men ; but Governor Geary, who was confirmed 
by the Senate the very day of this last letter of Howe's, was 
even more effective in that way than Colonel Sumner. In 

1 Another letter of Dr. Howe was written from Tabor, Iowa, July 27, and 
sent to Charles Sumner. In it he said : " I am going to try to get into Kansas 
by going down the Missouri and passing by the route from Leavenworth to 
Lawrence. Am off now." 

Weeping Water, from which the letter of July 31 was written, is a town between 
Lincoln and Nebraska City, about thirty miles from Lincoln and a dozen miles 
from the northern border of Kansas, which the emigrant train crossed August 7. 
Lane had already crossed the Missouri into Nebraska, but was detached from the 
train before it camped at Weeping Water. Dr. Howe went no further south, and 
consequently did not meet John Brown. He first saw Brown in Boston in early 
January, 1857, and held his last conversation with him there in June, 1859, of 
which he gave an account in a letter to Theodore Parker, the same year. 
Although the emigrants could get no military escort from General P. F. Smith, 
who had superseded Colonel Sumner in command of the troops in Kansas, and 
were deprived of the company of General Lane, he yet soon met them in Kansas, 
whither he went under the escort of Captain Walker. 
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fact, the active resistance of Brown, Walker, and others to 
the Missouri invaders had so alarmed the Washington authori- 
ties, and particularly the political friends of Mr. Buchanan in 
Pennsylvania, that they insisted, in order to prevent the de- 
feat of Buchanan for the presidency, that a new governor 
should be sent out to " stop the fighting." Such were Geary's 
private instructions ; and he soon found that the way to stop 
it was to take the side of the free-state men, as he practically 
did in September. 

The four hundred emigrants, among whom Dr. Howe spent 
several days, reached Kansas a little sooner than he expected, 
but delayed in northern Kansas a while, establishing what 
Mr. Wilder calls " the cordon of forts, — Plymouth and 
Lexington and Holton." To meet this body of men, and 
specially to escort General Lane into Kansas, Samuel Walker 
was sent by Robinson early in August, as he informed me at 
Lawrence in 1882. John Brown had preceded Walker by a 
few days, going north with his sick son Owen and a few men, 
to leave Owen among friends at Tabor in Iowa. Before 
Walker overtook Brown, an early Kansas resident, Samuel J. 
Reader, living at Indianola, a town long since disappeared, 
met Brown under peculiar circumstances, which he recorded 
in his daily journal at the time. This contemporary testi- 
mony is specially interesting, in contrast to the evidence of 
thirty years later. Mr. Reader, who was living in 1900, 
showed his journal to the historian William Elsey Connelley, 
who made these extracts from it in his life of " John Brown " 
(Topeka, 1900) : 

Tuesday Morning, July 29th. — ... When I returned to the 
house in the morning, I was told that " Kickapoo Stephens " had 
been there a few minutes before, to notify us that a party of Free- 
State men were at the house of Mr. Fouts, in Kansopolis — about two 
miles east, or northeast, of where we lived. The object of the party 
was to march north to the Nebraska line, with the expectation of meet- 
ing and escorting into Kansas a Free-State emigrant train, and guard 
it from possible molestation by the " Kickapoo Rangers " — a most 
lawless and bloodthirsty band of border ruffians. It was also reported 
that Jim Lane was coming with the train ; and that he had expressed 
the wish to have some of the genuine " Kansas boys " with him when 
he crossed the line, . . . 

There was a small party of mounted men. One was our guide — 
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Dr. Root. He was a large, fleshy man ; jolly, and affable. Another 
was Captain Sam Walker, of Lawrence. He seemed to have command 
of the mounted men. His face was stolid and determined — the very 
opposite of Dr. Root's [pp. 285, 286]. 

Mr. Reader seems to have joined the auxiliary band of 
" Kansas boys," and was with them at a camp on Pony Creek, 
in Nemaha county, on Sunday, August 3. There he met two 
men for the first time, travelling with a covered wagon drawn 
by a yoke of oxen. These were Owen, or perhaps Oliver, Brown 
and their father, John ; and the journal says : 

One was a young man, somewhat above the ordinary height ; the 
other, quite old. Both were walking, and both were dusty, and travel- 
stained. The team was stopped, and the old man inquired of me : 
"Do you belong to a Free-State party, in camp near by?" I replied 
that I did. " Where is your camp ?" I pointed in its direction, and 
. . . was about to continue on my way, when he detained me, . . . 
" Your coming has caused a good deal of excitement among the Pro- 
Slavery men living on the road. . . . They did n't mind talking with us 
about it, as we are surveyors." He motioned with his hand toward 
the wagou. I looked, and noticed for the first time a surveyor's chain 
hanging partly over the front end-board of the wagon. Just behind 
was a compass and tripod, standing up under the wagon cover. It 
struck me that he might possibly be Pro-Slavery himself, . . . [so] 
I answered his direct questions, but ventured to make no remarks 
myself. I had been cautioned, ... to be very careful what I said to 
men living along our line of march. The ox team naturally led me to 
suppose that these men were settlers [near by ]. . . . " Where do you 
live ? " he asked " Indianola." " O yes ! I know. It is a hard place, 
and has got a very bad reputation. I have heard of it." ..." Have 
you ever been in a fight ? " he next inquired. " No." " Well," he con- 
tinued, " you may possibly see some fighting, soon. . . . If you ever do 
get in a battle, always remember to aim low. You will be apt to over- 
shoot at first." . . . perhaps I smiled a little, for he added : " Maybe 
you think me a little free in offering advice ; but I am somewhat older 
than you, and that ought to be taken in account." He said this gravely 
and pleasantly. The younger man, behind him, was looking at me, with 
a broad grin on his face, . . . had not a word to say, but seemed vastly 
amused at something. We separated. They forded the [Pony] creek, 
and went in the direction of [our] camp, while I continued my hunt. 
I shot nothing, and soon returned. I met one of our boys, and told 
him I had seen an old man inquiring the way to camp. " Yes, — and 
do you know who it was ? . . . that was old John Brown ; we are 
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to break camp, and move farther on." My delight and astonishment 
were about equal. Even at that early date, Brown was a very noted 
man, and was trusted and esteemed by all who held anti-slavery 
views. . . . 

[In the afternoon] we formed in marching column, and started for- 
ward . . . We had been on the road perhaps an hour or more, when 
some one in front shouted, " There he is ! " Sure enough, it was 
Brown. Just ahead of us we saw the dingy old wagon-cover, and the 
two men, and the oxen, plodding slowly onward. ... as we passed 
the old man, on either side of the road, we rent the air with cheers. 
If John Brown ever delighted in the praises of men, his pleasure must 
have been gratified, as he walked along, enveloped in our shouting col- 
umn. But I fear he looked upon such things as vainglorious, for if he 
responded by word or act I failed to see or hear it. ... I looked at him 
closely. He was rather tall, and lean, with a tanned, weather-beaten 
aspect . . . like a rough, hard-working old farmer ; . . . He appeared 
to be unarmed ; . . . His face was shaven, and he wore a cotton shirt, 
partly covered by a vest. His hat was well worn, and his general ap- 
pearance, dilapidated, dusty, and soiled. He turned from his ox team 
and glanced at our party from time to time as we were passing him. 
... At the top of the next ridge I glanced backward, and looked 
again at the homely, humble figure, following in our wake at a snail's 
pace [pp. 286-289]. 

The next day, and once more on August 7, Reader saw 
Brown again ; this time mounted, and with the air of a com- 
mander. The company was in Nebraska ; the emigrants had 
been met, and were to cross the line into Kansas. Reader 
goes en : 

We . . . were about ready to start, when Col. Dickey came over to 
us and read a paper of instructions from his superiors. There it was 
in black and white, that armed men should not escort the train when 
it crossed the line into Kansas. Some heated discussion followed. 
Dickey urged us to put our arms in the wagons, and as soon as we were 
across the line we could take them back again. Other men joined the 
Colonel, and expostulated with our obdurate commander [This was 
A. D. Stevens, 1 who was with Brown at Harper's Ferry]. . . . Cap- 
tain Whipple was standing a few feet in front of our line, and not three 
paces from where I stood. A horseman rode up in front of him. I 
looked up. It was Old Osawatomie Brown. He addressed himself 
earnestly to Whipple. 

" Do as they wish. This train is to enter Kansas as a peaceable 

1 He then called himself Whipple. 
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emigrant train. It will never do to have it escorted by armed men. 
As soon as we are across the line, there will be no objection to your 
retaking your arms. Let us all stay together. Your services may be 
needed." 

[There was] more to the same effect. Capt. Whipple said but little 
in reply. He was striking the ground at his feet with the point of his 
s word, during most of the conversation. He looked obstinate, and sullen 
— something like a big school-boy when taken to task by his teacher. 

"Perhaps," added Brown, "you don't know me; you don't know 
who I am ? " 

" Yes I do," exclaimed Whipple ; " I know who you are, well enough ; 
but all the same, we are not going to part with our arms. We came 
armed, and we 're going back armed." 

I was somewhat surprised to learn by this conversation that Brown 
and Whipple were strangers to each other. . . . Brown saw that further 
entreaty would be useless. He turned, and rode away. It was the 
last time I ever saw [him] [pp. 290, 291]. 

This is a complete refutation of the charge that Brown was 
always seeking occasion to fight the soldiers of the army. Here 
were five or six hundred men, mostly well armed, who might 
be met by General Smith with the troops ; here was Whipple, 
an old soldier, in partial command ; what better chance would 
there be to fight the flag of his country ? Brown had no wish 
to do so, but argued in favor of laying arms aside when they 
might bring on such a conflict. And where was Brown going ? 
He was in company with the brave Walker (who told me the 
story) to escort Lane, apart from the emigrants (from whom 
Dr. Howe had detached him) into Kansas in safety. When 
Walker, some days before the 7th, had told Lane in Nebraska 
that he must not come into Kansas with the emigrants, for if 
he did he would surely be arrested by the troops, Lane said : 

Then I will shoot myself to-night; for I have told the Kansas people 
that I am coming back, and I have told these emigrants that I am 
going in with them ; if I give it up now it will be said that I deserted 
them, and there will be no way of disproving it. I must go back into 
Kansas. 1 

No resisting this appeal ; but Walker told Lane he must dis- 
guise himself. 

1 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 337, 338. 
69 
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So we tried nitrate of silver on his face, but it would not change him ; 
and then we tried putting old clothes on him ; but the worse clothes we 
put on, the more like Jim Lane he looked. 1 

Then Walker said he would take Lane back under escort, 
with Brown's help, and they started south so, with twenty or 
thirty men and Brown among them. On this expedition this 
conversation occurred, as Walker told me : 

As we rode along together, Brown was in a sort of study ; and I 
said to him, " Captain Brown, I would n't have your thoughts for any- 
thing in the world." Brown said, " I suppose you are thinking about 
the Pottawatomie affair." Said I, "Yes." Then he stopped and 
looked at me, and said, " Captain Walker, I saw that whole thing, but 
I did not strike a blow. I take the responsibility of it ; but there were 
men who advised doing it, and afterward failed to justify it, . . . " [I 
believed him] for Brown would never tell me what was not true, and 
would not deny to me anything he had really done. 1 

This conversation was about August 9, 1856. I published 
the substance of it in the Boston Transcript in December, 
1884, — having got Walker's permission in 1882 to make it 
public. Being appealed to by Robinson or Mr. Lawrence to 
contradict it, Walker wrote to Robinson in a letter of Decem- 
ber 16, 1884, from Lawrence : 

Mr. Sanborn's article in the Boston Transcript is in the main correct, 
except that Lane and you advised me to go down to the Pottawatomie 
and kill those men. . . . What I said was that Brown told me that you 
and Lane advised him to strike a blow, and now when he had done it 
you would not sustain him. I told him [Brown] such a plan had been 
proposed to me, but there was no place or party mentioned, but you 
was not one of the gentlemen that talked to me about it, and I do not 
wish to say who they were. 2 

It is quite possible that Lane was one of them ; for he was 
often wild in his talk. Walker himself took the field within a 
week from this scene with Brown ; captured the fortified house 
of Colonel Titus, 3 near Lecompton, with twenty prisoners, 

1 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 338. 

2 Papers relating to John Brown, 73, 74. 

3 This Colonel Titus, though a vehement pro-slavery man, was of northern 
origin and born in New Jersey. After his return from Walker's raid in Central 
America, he resided in Titusville, Florida, which was named for him. Colonel 
Buford and Captain Hamilton were from Alabama and Georgia, respectively* 
and Captain Pate, whom Brown captured at Black Jack, was a Virginian. 
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and burnt the house, — saving the life of Titus (August 16) ; 
yet, on the 12th of September, Governor Geary mustered 
Walker and his Bloomington Guards into the United States 
service, and afterward made Walker his deputy marshal to 
arrest and serve notices. Titus soon after left Kansas and 
went with a company of his men to join the filibustering 
Walker in Central America. John Brown continued to fight 
the invaders at Fort Saunders, Osawatomie, and elsewhere, 
but Governor Geary had no wish to arrest him, — only to have 
him leave Kansas, as he did the latter part of September, 1856, 
reaching Tabor in Iowa October 10. Colonel Walker told me 
this story, illustrative of the perplexed situation under Geary : 

. . . one morning, after a deed of Brown which had made much noise, 
Geary sent a note to Walker, as he was drilling his men out on the 
field, telling him to get word to Brown that a warrant was out against 
him, which must be served, and that Brown must get away. Walker 
saw a man looking on, whom he had before seen in Brown's camp ; he 
took him one side, showed him Geary's note, and told him to find and 
warn Brown [who was then on the Wakarusa, some ten miles from 
Lawrence]. Not long after came an orderly from Governor Geary 
with a warrant against Brown, which Walker [the deputy marshal] 
must serve with his posse. "Take him, dead or alive [was the 
order] ; and for this I shall hold you, Captain Walker, personally 
responsible." . . . [He] took the warrant and made search for Brown 
[who, of course, was not to be found], [Walker soon learned that the 
man he had sent to warn Brown, at Geary's suggestion, was James 
Montgomery, not yet much known as the fighter he afterward 
became.] l 

I do not wonder that it is hard to pick the way through the 
intricacies of the Kansas situation from 1856 to 1858, where 
the man you denounced to-day might be your dearest friend 
to-morrow. 

Dr. Howe did not enter Kansas in 1856, but was there in 
1857, and spoke at a public meeting in Lawrence, along with 
Henry Wilson, the Massachusetts senator, afterwards vice- 
president, and Rev. John Pierpont ; but I find little mention 
of this in the Jackson papers. They do contain, however, 
much material for an account of the pecuniary contributions of 
Massachusetts, and the rest of New England, to the relief and 

i F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 338, 339. 
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defence of the free-state men in Kansas during the years 1856 
and 1857. The full amount of these contributions can never 
be exactly known, I suppose, but it would be worth while for 
some younger man to work up this material, in connection 
with that existing in the historical collections at Topeka, and 
in private hands. This I shall not attempt, either now or 
hereafter ; only remarking that two thousand dollars of the 
money which passed through Mr. Jackson's hands as Treas- 
urer, July 3, 1856, came from a Kansas Settlers' Society in 
Chicago, whose president was Peter Page, through William 
B. Ogden, a prominent citizen there ; and that Colonel Higgin- 
son had the expenditure of some three thousand dollars for a 
party of emigrants which he raised and assisted into Kansas, 
after his return from Fayal in the early summer of 1856, — 
not in September, as his " Cheerful Yesterdays " records. It 
was in September that he was in Kansas, where he met Lane 
and the two rival Governors, Geary and Robinson, of whom 
he says in the same book : 

I formed that day a very unfavorable impression of Governor Geary, 
and a favorable one of Governor Robinson, and lived to modify both 
opinions. The former, though vacillating in Kansas, did himself great 
credit afterwards in the Civil War; while the latter did himself very 
little credit in Kansas politics, whose bitter hostilities and narrow vin- 
dictiveness he was the first to foster [pp. 206, 207]. 

Colonel Higginson met Lane at Nebraska City, — "a thin 
man of middle age, in a gray woolen shirt, with keen eyes, 
smooth tongue, and a suggestion of courteous and even fasci- 
nating manners." Lane was then retreating from Kansas in 
deference to the orders of Geary, the new Governor, but 
delayed two days at Nebraska City, and made a speech of 
which Higginson says: 

I have seldom heard eloquence more thrilling, more tactful, better 
adjusted to the occasion. Ralph Waldo Emerson, I remember, was 
much impressed by a report of this speech as sent by me to some 
Boston newspaper [p. 204]. 

I come now to a second series of letters and papers, given 
to the Society by Amos A. Lawrence, by whom they were 
collected and to whom most of them were addressed, from 
twenty-five to thirty years after the events they in part pro- 
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fess to describe. Among these are a letter from myself, one 
from Colonel Samuel Walker, and the last in the collection, 
from Rev. John S. Brown, quoting the notes of an unfinished 
document by E. B. Whitman, in his last illness. My own 
letter, bearing date Concord, January 26, 1885, and addressed 
to Mr. Lawrence at Brookline, is as follows : 

In your attack on John Brown at the Historical Society, May 8, 
1884, you contrasted him very unfavorably with Charles Robinson, 
who, you said, " was in every respect worthy of the confidence reposed 
in him by the settlers (of Kansas) and by the (Emigrant Aid) Society." 
If you still think so highly of him, you will doubtless take pleasure in 
submitting to the Historical Society the following letter from Robinson 
to Judge Hanway of Lane, Kansas, which he wrote about six years 
ago, and before he found it expedient to disown all his former opinions 
concerning Brown. I copy from a copy sent me by a member of the 
Kansas Historical Society, on whose files the original letter of Robinson 
now stands: 

Lawrence, Feb. 5, 1878. 
Hon. James Hanwat, 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 30th ult. is received. I am also in 
receipt of a letter on the same subject from Mr. Adams. I never had 
much doubt that Capt. Brown was the author of the blow at Pottawatomie, 
for the reason that he was the only man who comprehended the situation, 
and saw the absolute necessity of some such blow, and had the nerve to 
strike it. I will improve my first leisure to put on paper my views of the 
situation at that time, and forward them to Mr. Adams. 

Very truly, 

C. Robinson. 

The Mr. Adams here mentioned is F. G. Adams, the Secretary of 
the State Historical Society, whom you perhaps know, as I do. On the 
20th of August, 1878, Mr. Adams (who had doubtless heard from 
Charles Robinson in the six months since the date of his letter above- 
cited) wrote to me as follows : 

Gov. Robinson has expressed the opinion that it will be sometime proven 
that Capt. Brown was present at the affair (of the Pottawatomie). He 
thinks the act was a justifiable and necessary one; that the act did in fact 
have the effect to check the career of wholesale murder which the pro- 
slavery men had entered upon, intended to kill or drive from Kansas 
every outspoken free State man in the Territory. 

The original letter of Mr. Adams lies before me as I write. What 
he thus quotes as Robinson's opinion of Brown's act, is the same to 
which Robinson gave utterance at Osawatomie, in the summer of 1877, 
in a public speech which has been reported to me by two Kansas 
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gentlemen who heard it. It is also the same that Robinson expressed 
in a public speech at Lawrence in the winter of 1859-60, a printed 
report of which I have, and which is also on file in the Kansas His- 
torical Booms at Topeka. I printed in the Transcript, of Dec. 4, 1884 
(which I sent you) Robinson's letter of Sept. 14, 1856, commending 
Brown in the highest terms. 

These letters and speeches show that, from 1856 to 1878, Charles 
Robinson took the same view of Brown's action on the Pottawatomie 
that I now take, and by no means your view. May I rely on your 
candor to state this to the Historical Society ? l 

I was not then a member of this Society, and hardly ex- 
pected ever to be. Whether Mr. Lawrence ever did submit 
my letter as requested I cannot say ; but he sent it to Robin- 
son, and in the collection I find Robinson's excuse for his 
change of opinion. He said, under date of February 6, 1885, 
in substance, that until 1879, twenty-three years after the 
executions by Brown, he had been ignorant of the character 
and conduct of the men killed; that Redpath's testimony 
was that " on which the case chiefly rested," and that upon 
investigation he found that the men executed " had not even 
threatened to commit a crime." This statement of the spot- 
less innocence of the Shermans, Doyles, and others, was after- 
ward expanded by him in subsequent letters, and in his 
volume of 1892. It contrasts sharply with his statement of 
1878 that the pro-slavery men had entered upon " a career of 
wholesale murder, intended to kill or drive from the Territory 
every outspoken Free State man." One or the other of these 
sayings of Robinson must have been false. What do contem- 
porary witnesses say ? 

One of the best of these witnesses was the late John Mont- 
gomery Shore, born in North Carolina, in 1832, who settled in 
Kansas about the time Charles Robinson did, in the summer 
of 1854. At first he worked for a well-known Ottawa Indian, 
John T. Jones, in the summers of 1854 and 1855, as Henry 
Sherman (Dutch Henry) had formerly done. Sherman, after 
robbing his employer, guided the Missourians to the hospitable 
house of Jones, which they burned in the summer of 1856. 
Mr. Shore was well acquainted, from 1854 to 1856, with the 
settlers on the Pottawatomie, both the free-state men and 

1 Papers relating to John Brown, 119, 120 ; C. Robinson, The Kansas Conflict 
482, 483. 
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their enemies. Late in the nineteenth century he gave this 
information to Mr. Connelley the historian, then living at 
Edwardsville, near Kansas City, where h« was a member of 
a Grand Army post, having been a cavalry soldier in the 
Civil War from September 18, 1862, to June 16, 1865: 

He [Mr. Shore] had known . . . Mr. Morse, the grocery-keeper, the 
Grants, William and Edward Partridge. He knew well, also, the pro- 
slavery men about Dutch Henry's Crossing, — Allen Wilkinson, the 
Doyles, the Shermans, . . . and others. The Doyles had lived in a 
number of the slave states, Alabama, Mississippi, perhaps Tennessee, 
employed there as " patrollers " and plantation guards, . . . The Mis- 
sourians had them settle, with their five bloodhounds, on the military 
road near Henry Sherman's, to capture any slaves that might escape 
across the Missouri border. This family " were the lowest outfit I ever 
saw " ; . . . The boys and their father were in the employ of Henry 
Sherman when they would work for anybody ; they spent most of their 
time prowling through the woods and carousing. When Buford's men 
from Georgia and Carolina came to the Marais des Cygnes, the Doyles 
almost lived at their camp, and were known to have given them accounts 
of all the Free State people's doings. 

Mr. Shore knew Allen Wilkinson before he was elected to the Terri- 
torial Legislature, — knew him in Missouri before either of them came 
to Kansas. He was always a worthless dangerous man, but much worse 
after that Legislature passed the " bogus " laws and adjourned. . . . 
His voice was always for driving out the Free State settlers, and mak- 
ing Kansas a slave state ; anyone saying otherwise was guilty of treason. 
Wilkinson was instrumental in having John Brown and other[s] indicted 
for treason. 

Dutch Henry Sherman was . . . the brains and head of the pro- 
slavery men on the Pottawatomie ; he had a vineyard and made wine, 
which he sold, as well as whiskey. He had worked for Ottawa Jones, 
and robbed him of money and cattle ; he also stole cattle from settlers 
and traders, and was supposed to have killed several people. . . . He 
often made trips to Missouri to see the slaveholders, and was always in 
communication with Buford's men after they came in [April, 1856]. 
In Mr. Shore's opinion, the Free State settlers on the Pottawatomie 
would have been slain, if John Brown had failed to get in the first 
blow. Townsley's confession [in 1879] is mainly right, but quite wrong 
as to the use made by Brown of May 24, and his statement that but 
for Townsley's refusal to go up the river and point out pro-slavery 
homes, more would have been killed. Nothing of the kind was asked of 
him ; the 24th was really spent in close consultation with the Free State 
settlers who had been notified to leave Kansas, and in deciding what 
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must be done. The men killed had had a fair trial ; the day was spent in 
going about the neighborhood and taking evidence. Witnesses were ex- 
amined who had received notice to leave before the next week ; . . . 

. . . Mr Shore said ..." I have often talked the whole matter 
over with Townsley, before his confession, and I know what I say here 
is true. It has often been told me by Townsley and by others who 
participated in the work, and by settlers who had been consulted by 
Brown." 1 

This evidence was as accessible to Robinson as to Connolley. 
It does not appear that he ever inquired even of Townsley, 
who testified in his confession of 1879 that the executions had 
a good effect. He said : 

I did not then approve of the killing of those men. In after-years 
my opinion changed ... I became, and am, satisfied that it resulted in 
good to the Free-State cause, and was especially beneficial to the Free- 
State settlers on the Pottawatomie creek. The Pro-Slavery men were 
dreadfully terrified, and large numbers of them soon left the Territory. 2 

This was the often expressed opinion of Judge Hanway, to 
whom Robinson's letter of 1878 was written. Writing to 
F. G. Adams, February 1, 1878, he said: 

So far as public opinion in the neighborhood ... is concerned, I be- 
lieve I may state that the Jirst news of the event produced such a shock 
that public opinion was considerable divided ; but after the whole cir- 
cumstances became better known, there was a reaction of public 
opinion ; and the Free-State settlers who had claims on the creek con- 
sidered that Capt. Brown and his party of eight had performed a justifi- 
able act, which saved their homes and dwellings from threatened raids 
of the Pro-Slavery party. 8 

The statement made in Mr. Lawrence's collection, that 
Brown always denied his connection with the executions, is 
untrue. Robinson says Brown told him of it, and I have 
talked with two or three men to whom Brown said the same 
thing in the course of the summer of 1856. One of, them was 
Jason, his son, a few days after it; another was Colonel 
Walker, whom I have quoted. I have also talked with one 
of the eight who killed the men, and have had a written state- 
ment from another ; both contradicting Townsley in an impor- 

1 Alexander's Magazine (Boston, August 15, 1905), i. 32, 33. 

2 W. E. Connelley, John Brown, 223, 224 ; » 233. 
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tant point. Although little was said of Brown's connection at 
the time, it was well known in Kansas ; and the act for twenty 
years received practically a final approval by the men best 
situated to know its motive and effect. I did not myself know 
it until Townsley's confession was made ; but my view, had I 
known it, would have been what Robinson expressed in 1859. 
The testimony, other than Mr. Shore's, to the bad character 
and frequent threats and abuse practised by the men killed at 
Dutch Henry's Crossing (I visited the place in the summer of 
1882) is ample and has been public for many years. Among 
the witnesses were John Brown, Jr., who told me that " the 
Doyles, Wilkinson and the Shermans were furnishing places 
of rendezvous and active aid to the armed men who had sworn 
to kill us and others " ; 1 George Grant and his father, John 
T. Grant, who settled in 1854 near the Shermans ; Charles A. 
Foster of Quincy ; August Bondi and James Hanway, both 
afterward magistrates in Kansas ; Mrs. Rising, a New Hamp- 
shire woman living near the Wilkinsons ; James F. Legate, 
who settled in Douglas County before Lawrence was founded ; 
and John B. Manes, who went to the Pottawatomie region in 
1854, and worked as a boy for the Shermans. Their testimony 
being less known in New England than that of some others, I 
may cite portions of it. Mr. Legate said in 1879 : 

Wilkinson was especially a bad man, and the leader of the Doyles 
and others in raids against the Free-State men. The Georgia company 
[of Buford's men] had built a fort just below or south of there, and 
murder and robbery and arson was their daily avocation. Wilkinson, 
Sherman and the Doyles were parties to all their crimes. These men 
were scouts and spies of the Georgians. The Georgians were planning 
to murder the whole Free-State settlement in the neighborhood of 
Osawatomie, and would have executed their plans but for this [Brown's] 
interposition. 2 

Manes testified as follows : 

I came to Kansas [with my father] in 1854. I worked for the Sher- 
mans in the summer of 1855. Have often heard them say that the 

d d Yankees on the Pottawatomie ought to have and would have 

their d d throats cut. 

While Weiner was absent at the defense of Lawrence, Mr. Benjamin, 
who was Weiner's partner in a store on Mosquito Branch, was warned 

i W. E. Connelley, John Brown, 223, 224; * 230. 
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to leave in five days, or have his store, himself and his family burned. 
The old man Doyle and William Sherman were the men who warned 
him to leave. The Grant family was warned to leave in the same 
limit of time, on pain of murder and destruction of property if they re- 
fused to heed the warning. At the time of the warning William 

Sherman flourished a bowie-knife and threatened to cut the d d 

Yankee heart out of Mary Grant, the daughter of the Grant referred 
to in Townsley's testimony. . . . 

I was but a boy of 13 or 14 at this time, but know what there 
occurred as well as anyone could know who did n't see all that was 
done and hear all that was said, as indeed no one person could. 
Being a boy, I was often sent on errands when it was thought older 
people could not go without being murdered by " border ruffians " ; . . . 

I know that my father was knocked down for having a New York 
Tribune in his pocket. I know that my father's house and my brother- 
in-law's store were burned to ashes. I know there was a reign of terror, 
of which those [five] men who were killed were the authors ; and I am 
surprised that anyone should believe that the killing of those men was 
without excuse. Were the Free-State men to abandon Kansas ? Were 
they to fold their arms in martyrdom at the end of five days ? Or were 
they to slay their would-be murderers before the fifth day arrived ? l 

To show the opinion of well-informed congressmen in regard 
to the employment of the regular army in subduing the free- 
state men, I may quote here a letter received by John Brown 
between the first and the second sieges of Lawrence, from his 
friend and former Representative in Congress, Joshua R. Gid- 
dings of Ohio. Writing from the House March 17, 1856 
Giddings said : 

. . . you need have no fear of the troops. The President never will 
dare employ the troops of the United States to shoot the citizens of 
Kansas. The death of the first man by the troops will involve every 
free State in your own fate. It will light up the Jires of civil war 
throughout the North, and we shall stand or fall with you. Such an act 
will also bring the President so deep in infamy that the hand of political 
resurrection will never reach him. Your safety depends on the supply 
of men and arms and money which will move forward to your relief as 
soon as the spring opens. 2 

But this supply of men in turn depended on the main- 
tenance of the resistance to invasion from Missouri, and the 

1 W. E. Connelley, John Brown, 224-226. 

2 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 224. 
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retention of the free-state men already in Kansas, whom the 
Missourians and the federal officers were bent on driving 
out. They had already attempted that in the case of Samuel 
Walker, as shown in my second paper ; and they planned the 
same course for the settlers along the Pottawatomie, near 
which were the homes of the Browns and their kindred at 
" Brown's Station," which I visited, as I did other parts of 
that region in 1882. It was the knowledge of this purpose 
of the Missourians and of the armed men from Georgia, Caro- 
lina, and Alabama, under Buford and Titus, which was the 
direct occasion of the Pottawatomie expedition by Brown and 
his men in May, 1856, soon after the sack of Lawrence. The 
testimony just given to the character of the Shermans, Doyles, 
and Wilkinson, is conclusive, however it may be disputed by 
persons at a distance from their region ; and the further evi- 
dence that they meant to have their free-state neighbors forci- 
bly driven out or killed, was given by five or six persons who 
heard their purpose from their own mouths. A very worthy 
German, August Bondi, who was for years a magistrate at 
Salina, Kansas, gave me long ago, with much detail, what in 
substance he afterward published, both in German and in 
English. He had gone to settle, in May, 1855, on the Mos- 
quito branch of the Pottawatomie, four miles from Dutch 
Henry's Crossing, where the Shermans lived. I give what 
he wrote me, condensing it for convenience. 1 

Being a German, and having two compatriots, Theodore 
Weiner and Jacob Benjamin, owning property near him, 
Bondi went to call on Henry Sherman, whom he had heard 
of as also a German. After a short conversation, Henry 
Sherman said he had heard that Bondi and Benjamin were 
Freesoilers ; he " therefore would advise them to clear out, or 
they might meet the fate of Baker." This was a Vermont 
man, whom the border ruffians had taken from his cabin on 
the Marais des Cygnes, whipped and hanged upon a tree, — 
but had cut him down before death, and released on his prom. 
ise to leave Kansas. Allen Wilkinson talked to Bondi much 
in the same way. The two Germans, Bondi and Benjamin 
(Weiner had not yet arrived), took counsel together, and 
Benjamin said he had heard of some Ohio men, settled five 
miles to the northeast, and said he would go and see them. 
1 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 254-260. 
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These were the four Browns who first reached Kansas ; and 
Frederick came back with Benjamin, bringing word that he 
and his three brothers would always be ready to aid the three 
Germans. Weiner was then living at St. Louis, but had 
agreed to go to Kansas and open a store on Bondi's claim. 
He did so, and reached the Pottawatomie region in November, 
1855, soon after the arrival of the younger Browns with their 
father. His store was afterwards pillaged by the ruffians, and 
he himself, with Bondi, joined the armed company of John 
Brown, — Weiner being one of the eight men who executed 
the malefactors at Dutch Henry's in May, 1856. 

Another witness, George Grant, told his story in 1879. 
His father, John T. Grant, from Oneida County, New York, 
settled on the Pottawatomie in 1854, a near neighbor of the 
Shermans, Doyles, and Wilkinson. In 1856 there was a com- 
pany of Georgians encamped on the Marais de's Cygnes, four 
miles from them, who committed outrages,' and were in con- 
stant communication with the Shermans. When he heard 
that Lawrence was threatened in May, Frederick Brown went 
to the store of Mr. Morse, from Michigan, a quiet, inoffensive 
old free-state man, and bought some lead of him. He brought 
the lead to J. T. Grant's house on Sunday morning, and 
George Grant's brother and sister spent the whole day run- 
ning rifle bullets for the Pottawatomie Guards. As F. Brown 
was bringing his lead to the house, he passed by Henry Sher- 
man's, and was questioned by the Doyles, William Sherman, 
and others, what he would do with it. " Run it into bullets 
for Free-State guns " was his reply. After the Guards had 
started for Lawrence, the pro-slavery neighbors, Wilkinson, 
the Doyles, and others, took a rope and went to Morse's house, 
and said they would hang him for selling the lead to Brown. 
This frightened him, but finally they said he must leave the 
country before eleven o'clock, or they would hang him. Re- 
turning to Sherman's, and drinking liquor, some of them went 
to Morse again at eleven, and were going to kill him with an 
ax ; but his little boy crying and pleading for his father's life, 
they finally gave him till sundown to quit. Nearly frightened 
to death, he went to Mr. Grant's house, leaving everything 
but his boy and a blanket. He was soon taken ill, and died 
in a short time. Dr. Gilpatrick, who attended him, said his 
death was caused by the fright and excitement of the day he 
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■was driven out of his store. Henry Sherman soon went to 
Mr. Grant's house and said that they had ordered old Morse 
out of the country, and he must go ; and that a good many 
other free-state families must go too. 

John Brown Jr. wrote me in 1884-1885 this version of a 
well-known anecdote. In the spring of 1856 Colonel Buford 
of Alabama arrived with a regiment of aimed men, mostly 
from South Carolina and Georgia; with the openly declared 
purpose of making Kansas a slave State. A company of them 
were reported as encamped a little south of the town now called 
Rantoul, distant from his place about two miles. His father 
took his surveyor's compass and the four brothers (Owen, 
Frederick, Salmon and Oliver) as chain carriers, ax men, and 
markers, and found a section line which led through the camp 
of these men. They indulged in the utmost freedom of ex- 
pression; one said, — " We've come here to stay. We won't 
make no war on them as minds their own business ; but all the 
Abolitionists, such as them damned Browns over there, we 're 
goin' to whip, drive out, or kill, — any way to get shut of 
them." The elder Doyle was already among them, having 
gone a distance of nine miles to show them the best fords 
of the river and creek. The running of that section line oc- 
curred a few days before the second call to assist Lawrence, 
May 20. 

Judge Hanway, who lived and died in the region of the 
Pottawatomie, and was a member of John Brown Jr.'s rifle 
company, on its way to Lawrence, said that when they were 
in camp in Franklin County, a young man brought them 
intelligence that pro-slavery citizens of the Pottawatomie 
had visited some of the free-state families and threatened 
them with death, and their property with destruction, if they 
did not leave the neighborhood by the following Saturday 
or Sunday night. Old John Brown immediately raised a 
small party of men and visited those who had been the insti- 
gators of this threatened movement. Judge Hanway was 
invited to become one of the party by one of the eight who 
went. He was informed at the time of the purpose of the 
expedition. 

These eight were John Brown, his sons Owen, Frederick, 
Salmon, and Oliver, his son-in-law Henry Thompson, Theo- 
dore Weiner, and James Townsley, of Maryland originally, 
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a painter by trade, who had been for five years a cavalryman 
in the United States army. Townsley was a friend of Martin 
and Jefferson Conway, like them an opponent of slavery, had 
migrated to Kansas about the time John Brown did, and 
was living several miles up the Pottawatomie, southwest 
of Dutch Henry's. He was a member of the Pottawatomie 
Rifles, and was the first of the eight to tell the story (in 
1879) of the expedition, — not always in the same way. I 
have since heard the tale from two of those who were present, 
and who did not agree with Townsley in all the detail, nor 
with each other. One of these accounts, from a person I 
have always found exact and truthful, I must believe, where 
he varied from Townsley. John Brown was present at most 
of the killing, but did not take part in it. He never denied 
his responsibility for it. On May 27 he was asked by his son 
Jason, who told me, " Did you have any hand in the killing ? " 
Jason went on : 

He said, " I did not, but I stood by and saw it." I did not ask fur- 
ther, for fear I should hear something I did not wish to hear. Freder- 
ick said, " I could not feel as if it was right" ; but another of the party 
[Owen, no doubt] said it was justifiable as a means of self-defence and 
the defence of others. What I said against it seemed to hurt father 
very much ; but all he said was, " God is my judge, — we were justified 
under the circumstances." 1 

This has been the verdict of impartial and kindly men since, 
as it was that of Robinson for twenty-four years. Judge Han- 
way, in December, 1879, published this : 

I protested, and begged them [the eight men] to desist. . . . After 
the dreadful affair had taken place, and after a full investigation of the 
whole matter, I, like many others, modified my opinion, . . . like others 
of the early settlers was finally forced to the conclusion that the Pot- 
tawatomie " massacre," as it is called, prevented the ruffian hordes from 
carrying out their programme of expelling the Free-State men from this 
portion of the Territory of Kansas. It was this view of the case which 
reconciled the minds of the settlers on the Pottawatomie. They would 
whisper one to the other : " It was fortunate for us ; for God only knows 
what our fate and condition would have been, if old John Brown had 
not driven terror and consternation into the ranks of the proslavery 
party." 2 

1 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 273; 2 280. 
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No better evidence could be had as to the actual necessity 
and effect of this dire deed; for Hanway was a man univer- 
sally respected, knew the situation at the time, and for thirty 
years after, and had no motive for telling aught but the truth. 
Colonel Walker, already quoted, when I talked with him for 
an hour at Lawrence in August, 1882, quoted to me Brown's 
remark to him twenty-six years before, as they journeyed to- 
gether to escort General Lane into Kansas: 

" the Pottawatomie execution was a just act, and did good," ... I 
must say he told the truth. It did a great deal of good by terrifying the 
Missourians. I heard Governor Robinson say this himself in his speech 
at Osawatornie in 1877 ; he said he rejoiced in it then, though it put his 
own life in danger, — for he [Robinson] was a prisoner at Lecompton, 
when Brown killed the men at Pottawatomie. 1 

This anecdote of Walker's agrees with what Robinson said 
in a public meeting at Lawrence, December 19, 1859, as re- 
ported at the time. The Lawrence citizens then voted a reso- 
lution concerning the Pottawatomie executions, thus : 

according to the ordinary rules of war said transaction was not un- 
justifiable, but . . . was performed from the sad necessity which existed 
at that time to defend the lives and liberties of the settlers iu that 
region. 2 

The resolution was supported, possibly drawn, by Robinson. 
He said : 

... he had always believed John Brown was connected with that 
movement. Indeed, he believed Brown had told him so, or to that 
effect ; and when he first heard of the massacre, he thought it was about 
right. A war of extermination was in prospect, and it was as well for 
Free-State men to kill proslavery men, as for proslavery men to kill 
Free-State men. . . . G. W. Brown believed the murder of those men 
. . . was not justifiable ; but he (Robinson) thought it was. Mr. Adair, 
a nephew of John Brown, remarking that he had heard his uncle say 
that he was present and approved the deed, but that he did not raise a 
finger himself to injure the men, — ... Robinson said it made no differ- 
ence whether he raised his hand or otherwise. John Brown was present, 
aiding and advising ; he did not attempt to stop the bloodshed, and is 
of course responsible, though justifiable according to Robinson's under- 
standing of the matter. 2 

i F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 280; 2 281. 
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The substance of this report is confirmed by what Robinson 
wrote to Judge Hanway in 1878, already quoted by me in a 
letter to Mr. Lawrence of January, 1885. 

I believe that this cumulative and most competent and re- 
spectable testimony about the men executed (much of which I 
collected in Kansas) was mainly true ; and that it was as well 
known to Charles Robinson as it was to me, — and much earlier. 
Hence his quoted declaration, about a "career of wholesale mur- 
der" which the pro-slavery men had entered upon. They had 
already killed five men, mostly acquaintances of Robinson. The 
five men slain by Brown's party Robinson probably never saw; 
nor did he often see John Brown. In his testimony before the 
Senate Committee, 1 February 10, 1860, Robinson swore that 
he first made acquaintance with John Brown in "November 
or December, 1855," and " at Lawrence," and that he last saw 
him at Lawrence " in September, 1856." Robinson added : 
" I believe I never had a conversation with him at any other 
time. I am not positive that I ever saw him at any other 
time. ... I do not remember about the first interview with 
him. From that conversation [in September, 1856] I learned 
that his object was to rather create difficulties and disturb- 
ances than to establish a free-State government' in Kansas, 
while mine was for the latter object." Yet at that very time 
Robinson gave Brown the letter quoted by me, of September 
14, 1856, in which Robinson said : 

Your course, so far as I have been informed, has been such as to 
merit the highest praise from every patriot, . . . History will give your 
name a proud place on her pages, and posterity will pay homage to your 
heroism in the cause of God and humanity. 2 

In his letters of 1884-1885 in Mr. Lawrence's collection, 
Robinson struggles to show that this letter was a forgery by 
Brown. Before showing it to me, as Brown did early in 
January, 1857, he had shown it to Governor S. P. Chase of 
Ohio, who wrote (and I saw the note), dating December 20, 
1856: 

1 Report of the Select Committee of the Senate (J. M. JJason, Jefferson Davis, 
and G. N. Fitch), No. 278, 36th Congress, 1st session, June 15, 1860, to inquire into 
the Harper's Ferry affair, page 196 of Testimony. 

8 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 330. 
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I have also seen a letter from Governor Charles Robinson, whose 
handwriting I recognize, speaking of Captain Brown and his services to 
the cause of the Free-State men in Kansas in terms of the warmest 
commendation. 1 

Brown showed this note and Robinson's longer letter (De- 
cember 30, 1856) to Gerrit Smith, who then wrote : 

You did not need to show me letters from Governor Chase and Gov- 
ernor Robinson to let me know who and what you are. I have known 
you many years, and have highly esteemed you as long as I have 
known you. 2 

Let me now take up the charges made by Mr. Lawrence to 
this Society, in May, 1884, and repeated over and over in the 
collection of letters made by him, — that John Brown was 
"always disloyal to the government" and that he made a 
trenchant speech against the double-dealing treaty negotiated 
by Lane and Robinson with Shannon in December, 1855. 
G. W. Brown in one of his numerous versions of the " Waka- 
rusa war " (quoted by me on page 335) claimed to have intro- 
duced John Brown to Robinson and Lane at Lawrence. He 
has of late years, and specially in his letters to Mr. Lawrence, 
insisted that John Brown was a factious, troublesome element 
in the defence of Lawrence at the first siege. Unfortunately 
for these later fables of his, the once editor of " The Kansas 
Herald of Freedom " put himself on record in that weekly 
newspaper at the time, and a copy of his number for Saturday, 
December 15, 1855, lies before me as I write. It is quite rare, 
but the Kansas Historical Society happens to own two copies 
and has sent me one of them. As it has become so rare, I shall 
quote from it more than its former editor himself does, in one 
of his letters to Mr. Lawrence. In it he described at much 
length, and in fervid English, the origin and progress of the 
" Wakarusa war." As contemporary evidence of what went 
on before his eyes and in his hearing, it has a value far beyond 
the ramblings of his recollection thirty years afterward. This 
account fills more than twelve columns in number 45 of vol- 
ume I., and counts up more than twelve thousand words. Its 
only mention of Captain John Brown (commissioned by Rob- 
inson and Lane at the instance of the editor, as he declared after- 
ward) is in the following paragraph : 

1 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 363 ; 2 364. 
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About noon [on Friday, December 7] Mr. John Brown, an aged 
gentleman from Essex County, N. Y., who has been a resident of the 
Territory for several months, arrived with four of his sons — leaving 
several others at home sick — bringing a quantity of arms with him, 
which were placed in his hands by eastern friends for the defence of the 
cause of freedom. Having more than he could well use to advantage, 
a portion of them were placed in the hands of those who were more 
destitute. A company was organized and the command given to Mr. B. 
for the zeal he had exhibited in the cause of freedom both before and 
since his arrival in the Territory [p. 2/1]. 

Nothing here about Brown's disloyalty to the United States 
Government; no record of any speech made by him, or any 
attempt to excite opposition to those armed negotiators, Major- 
General Robinson and Brigadier-General Lane. Brown is de- 
clared to be " a resident of the Territory for several months," 
a fact which G. W. Brown afterward denied, and he is com- 
plimented for his zeal ; while his supply of arms, not furnished 
by the officers of the Emigrant Aid Company, but thoughtfully 
provided by himself, is drawn upon for the arming of the un- 
weaponed. But what else was happening on that Friday, 
according to this " Herald of Freedom " ? It says : 

. . . the body of Mr. Barber [shot the day before by a body of twelve 
horsemen on their way to join the Missouri invaders] was brought in, 
and exposed to the public in one of the rooms of the Free State Hotel. 
Those who looked upon his cold and ghastly form pledged themselves 
anew before heaven that they would drive the demon, who could com- 
mit such barbarities in the name of law, from the Territory, or they 
would die in the attempt. It was with difficulty the officers could 
restrain the citizens from rushing upon the enemy at once. 

This was some hours before the arrival of John Brown, and 
indicates how small need there was for him to incite the citizens 
to rash acts. On Saturday we get in this newspaper a glimpse 
of our excellent Samuel Walker, — or rather of his family and 
cabin, — for he was in Lawrence with his " Bloomington 
Guards," one of the eleven armed companies, bearing the 
rifles sent out by Mr. Lawrence, a few months earlier. The 
" Herald " says : 

The house of Mr. Walker, residing on the California road, seven 
miles west of Lawrence, was entered in the night time, by about thirty 
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pro-slavery persons, who drove the inmates away ; ripped open beds 
and committed all sorts of depredations. Finding no one on whom to 
inflict their hate, they set the stacks of hay on fire, belonging to Mr. W., 
and retired [p. 2/2]. 

The treaty with Governor Shannon was completed on Sun- 
day, December 9, and the comments of G. W. Brown are 

these : 

The settlement was received with satisfaction, and yet the terms were 
not coincided in so fully as many supposed it would be. It was apparent 
the Governor was in bad odor, as several attempts to get up cheers in 
his favor proved a failure, though no insult was shown him. ... It is 
probable there were not less than eight hundred efficient men ready 
for service at any moment. . . . 

The men stood firm, and we are confident a majority would have 
preferred the arbitrament of the sword to a settlement with the pen 
[p. 2/2]. 

It thus appears, if this witness can be trusted, that whether 
John Brown opposed the " settlement" or not, a majority of his 
fellow-soldiers would have preferred something else. Speeches 
were made on Monday evening, December 10, and the "Herald" 
reports those of General Robinson and General Lane, mutu- 
ally complimenting each other and praising the armed men 
under their command. Robinson, who " never bore arms " 
according to Mr. Lawrence, had no scruples on the subject of 
arms-bearing at that time, for he said in his speech : 

Selected as your commander, it becomes my cheerful duty to tender 
to you, fellow soldiers, the meed of praise so justly your due. Never 
did true men unite in a holier cause, and never did true bravery appear 
more conspicuous, than in the ranks of our little army — death before 
dishonor was visible in every countenance, and felt by every heart. . . . 
To the experience, skill, and perseverance of the gallant Gen'l Lane, 
all credit is due for the thorough discipline of our forces, and the com- 
plete and extensive preparations for defence. His services cannot be 
overrated, and long may he live to wear the laurels so bravely won, . . . 
and all, both officers and privates, are entitled to the deepest gratitude 
of the people. ... I thank you of the neighboring settlements for your 
prompt and manly response to our call for aid [p. 2/4]. 

As John Brown was a captain, commissioned by Robinson, 
and came promptly from the " neighboring " settlement near 
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Osawatomie, he was specially included in these thanks of 
Robinson. No thought of censuring him for lawlessness or 
disloyalty was entertained at the time, or for more than two 
years afterward. And what does this mild and loyal editor 
of the " Herald " say of the general situation, writing at the 
time of the affair? 

[This war] was commenced by the Executive of the Territory, and 
the invaders were invited here in violation of all law and precedent. 
They came from a neighboring State, not to elect officers to represent 
us in Congress, as they have done on two former occasions — not to 
elect our legislative officers — not to enact our laws — but to enforce 
the laws enacted by their predecessors. They declared they would never 
return until Lawrence was wiped out of existence. Some were content 
to demolish the Free State Hotel, hang Gens. Robinson and Lane, and 
take from us our Sharp's rifles. The editor of the Squatter Sovereign, 
in a leading editorial, stated that he was on his way to the scene of ex- 
citement, and " expected to wade through the blood of abolitionists waist 
deep" before his return. They have returned, and none of them have 
accomplished their hellish purpose. . . . 

Never were men more united, and never did they stand more deter- 
minedly to resist usurpation, and drive the invaders from the Territory, 
than on this occasion. All the argument, persuasion and command of 
our officers were absolutely required to prevent an attack upon the 
enemy's camp. . . . 

A visit to the two camps would show in a moment the difference in 
the character of the two parties — one was sleeping off the fumes of 
intoxication, or crazy under the influence of strong drink. The other 
was cool and collected and waiting for an attack at any moment, deter- 
mined to sell their lives as dearly as possible in driving back the demons 
incarnate, who boasted they would slay the men and ravish our wives 
and daughters [p. 2/4]. 

As for General Lane, G. W. Brown, in two other columns of 
the same " Herald," has these things to say, — the first extract 
being a part of the " Reply to the True American " : 

Col. Lane was a member of the last Congress, and we regret to say, 
voted for the Kansas-Nebraska bill with all its infamous provisions, yet 
we find him laboring apparently, as devotedly as any of us, to secure 
freedom to the people of this Territory. We are truly glad to receive 
his services, [p. 2/6] . . . 

As a military commander he has added new laurels to his brow, 
although he previously wore a wreath well earned iu the battles of 
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Mexico. — He was at his post night and day, ever active, and as the 
constant adviser of the Major-General he rendered him essential service. 
It was at his instance the fortifications were erected, and the men or- 
ganized for effective resistance. . . . Gen. Lane having seen service, 
was the better qualified for the task imposed upon him. The people 
owe much to his intrepidity and gallantry [p. 2/5], 

It so happens that we have a brief account of this petty 
war by John Brown himself, and his English style was far 
more concise than that of the " Herald " editor, whose initials 
were written out by some of the rough jesters of Lawrence as 
" Gusty Windy Brown." John Brown wrote to his family 
at North Elba, Sunday, December 16, 1855, from his brother 
Adair's at Osawatomie : 

These reports [of murder and invasion from Missouri] appeared to be 
well authenticated, . . . and I left this for the place where the boys 
are settled, at evening, intending to go to Lawrence to learn the facts 
the next day. John [his son] was, however, started on horseback; but 
before he. had gone many rods, word came that our help was immedi- 
ately wanted. . . . We then set about providing a little corn-bread and 
meat, blankets, and cooking utensils, running bullets and loading our 
guns, pistols, etc. The five set off in the afternoon, and after a short 
rest in the night (which was quite dark), continued our march until after 
daylight next morning, when we got our breakfast, started again, and 
reached Lawrence in the forenoon, all of us more or less lamed by our 
tramp. On reaching the place we found that negotiations had com- 
menced between Governor Shannon . . . and the principal leaders of 
the Free-State men, they having a force of some five hundred men at 
that time. These were busy, night and day, fortifying the town with 
embankments and circular earthworks, up to the time of the treaty with 
the Governor, as an attack was constantly looked for, notwithstanding 
the negotiations then pending. This state of things continued from 
Friday until Sunday evening. ... 

After frequently calling on the leaders of the Free-State men to come 
and have an interview with him, by Governor Shannon, and after as 
often getting for an answer that if he had any business to transact with 
any one in Lawrence, to come and attend to it, he signified his wish 
to come into the town, and an escort was sent to the invaders' camp to 
conduct him 'in. When there, the leading Free-State men, finding out 
his weakness, frailty, and consciousness of the awkward circumstances 
into which he had really got himself, took advantage of his cowardice 
and folly, and by means of that and the free use of whiskey and some 
trickery succeeded in getting a written arrangement with him mucn to 
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their own liking. He stipulated with them to order the proslavery men 
of Kansas home, and to proclaim to the Missouri invaders that they 
must quit the Territory without delay, and also to give up General 
Pomeroy (a prisoner in their camp), — which was all done ; he also 
recognizing the volunteers as the militia of Kansas, and empowering 
their officers to call them out whenever in their discretion the safety of 
Lawrence or other portions of the Territory might require it to be done. 
He (Governor Shannon) gave up all pretension of further attempt to 
enforce the enactments of the bogus Legislature, and retired, subject to 
the derision and scoffs of the Free-State men (into whose hands he had 
committed the welfare and protection of Kansas), and to the pity of some 
and the curses of others of the invading force. 

So ended this last Kansas invasion, — the Missourians returning with 
flying colors, after incurring heavy expenses, suffering great exposure, 
hardships and privations, not having fought any battles, burned or de- 
stroyed any infant towns or Abolition presses ; leaving the Free-State 
men organized and armed, and in full possession of the Territory ; not 
having fulfilled any of their dreadful threateuings, except to murder one 
unarmed man, and to commit some robberies and waste of property upon 
defenceless families, unfortunately within their power. . . . Free-State 
men have only hereafter to retain the footing they have gained, and 
Kansas is free. . . . 

One little circumstance, connected with our own number, showing 
[shows] a little of the true character of these invaders : On our way, 
about three miles from Lawrence, we had to pass a bridge (with our 
arms and ammunition) of which the invaders held possession ; but as 
the five of us had each a gun, with two large revolvers in a belt exposed 
to view, with a third in his pocket, and as we moved directly on to the 
bridge without making any halt, they, for some reason, suffered us to 
pass without interruption, notwithstanding there were some fifteen to 
twenty-five (as variously reported) stationed in a log-house at one end 
of the bridge. We could not count them. A boy on our approach ran 
and gave them notice. Five others of our company, well armed, who 
followed some miles behind, met with equally civil treatment the same 
day. After we left to go to Lawrence, until we returned when dis- 
banded, I did not see the least sign of cowardice or want of self-posses- 
sion exhibited by any volunteer of the eleven companies who constituted 
the Free-State force ; and I never expect again to see an equal number 
of such well-behaved, cool, determined men, ... we all returned safe 
and well, with the exception of hard colds. 1 

This account shows that there was no serious dissatisfaction 
between Brown and Robinson, and no lack of good discipline 

i F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 218-221. 
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in the force (between five and six hundred men) who were 
ready to fight the Missouri invaders. Mrs. Robinson in her 
book, published in the summer of 1856, makes no statement 
derogatory to Brown or Lane ; the additions of such a kind in 
her later edition are afterthoughts, as are the aspersions of 
G. W. Brown in regard to this campaign. The only contem- 
porary authority for a disorganizing speech by John Brown 
seems to be a despatch to " The New York Herald," a pro- 
slavery newspaper, which in its detail must have been false. 
Doubtless Brown may have made severe remarks about the 
deceptive agreement made with Shannon while half drunk ; 
and he may very well have predicted another invasion from 
Missouri, unless, in his words, quoted above, the free-state 
men had hereafter retained the footing they had gained. 
They did not retain it, but disgracefully yielded at Lawrence 
in May, when Robinson was a prisoner, Lane gone to the East, 
Brown at a distance, but hastening towards Lawrence, and 
Samuel Walker angrily withdrawing with his armed company, 
because there was to be no resistance. What John Brown 
thought of the failure to resist at the second siege of Lawrencej 
he expressed in a letter written from near the ruins of the 
burned cabins of his sons, about June 20: 

Lawrence was destroyed in this way : Their leading men had (as I 
think) decided in a very cowardly manner, not to resist any process 
having any Government official to serve it, notwithstanding the process 
might be wholly a bogus affair. The consequence Was that a man 
called a United States marshal came on with a horde of ruffians which 
he called his posse, and after arresting a few persons turned the ruffians 
loose on the defenceless people. They robbed the inhabitants of their 
money and other property, and even women of their ornaments, and 
burned considerable of the town. . . . 

The cowardly mean conduct of Osawatomie and vicinity did not 
save them; for the ruffians came on" them, made numerous prisoners, 
fired their buildings, and robbed them. After this a picked party of the 
Bogus men went to Brown's Station, burned John's and Jason's houses, 
and their contents to ashes ; in which burning we have all suffered 
more or less. . . . Owen and I have just come here for the first time 
to look at the ruins. All looks desolate and forsaken, — the grass and 
weeds fast covering up the signs that these places were lately the abodes 
of quiet families. 1 

i F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 236, 238. 
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If Lane and John Brown had been at Lawrence in May, 
it is doubtful if that town could have been captured or 
would have surrendered. 

For many years it would have been difficult to distinguish 
between the publicly spoken words of Robinson and those of 
John Brown, except that the old hero spoke better English. 
In his Fourth of July address at Lawrence in 1855, Robinson 
said : 

Persons may teach that the Declaration of Independence is a lie ; 
that tyranny and oppression a thousandfold more severe than that 
which our ancestors rose in rebellion against are right ; that marriage 
is a mockery ; that the parent shall not have possession of his own 
child ; nor the husband his wife ; that education is a crime ; that 
traffic in human beings, the bodies and souls of men, is a virtue. All 
this may be taught with impunity in this boasted land of ours, and 
those who teach such things must be recognized as gentlemen and 
Christians ; but to teach that all men are created equal ; that they have 
an inalienable right to life and liberty ; that oppression is a crime, and 
that education, religion and good morals are virtues — this is not to be 
tolerated for a moment. ... if we can believe our masters. 1 

By " masters " he meant the Missourians who came over to 
vote, threaten, and pillage. And how does he propose to treat 
Missouri, a State in the Union ? He went on : 

If the people of Missouri make it necessary, by their unlawful course 
for us to establish freedom in that state in order to enjoy the liberty of 
governing ourselves in Kansas, then let that be the issue. If Kansas 
and the whole North must be enslaved, or Missouri become free, then 
let her be made free. Aye, and if to be free ourselves, slavery must be 
abolished in the whole country, then let us accept that issue. If black 
slavery in a part of the states is incompatible with white freedom in 
any state, then let black slavery be banished from all. 2 

These were the very doctrines of John Brown, publicly 
declared by him for many years. Five months later, December 
2, 1855, in a speech to the defenders of Lawrence, Robinson 
said : 

This is the last struggle between freedom and slavery, and we must 
not flatter ourselves that it will be trivial or short. The free-state 
men must stand ... or fall together in defence of their liberties and 
homes. 8 

i S. T. D. Robinson, Kansas, 83; * 85; » 145. 
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To one of his prison guards on the day of his execution, 
Brown gave this paper: 

Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2, 1859. 

I, John Brown, am now quite certain that the crimes of this guilty 
land will never be purged away but with blood. I had, as I now think 
vainly, flattered myself that without very much bloodshed it might be 
done. 1 

The two sentiments are almost identical, but how much 
more forcibly did Brown express his view ! And the reason 
they were identical was because the two men, from 1854 to 
1860, held in theory the same doctrine. For at least three 
and twenty years after these speeches of Robinson he con- 
tinued to say such things, — but not to act up to them, as 
Brown constantly did. In August, 1877, the people of Kansas 
erected a monument at Osawatomie, on one side of which 
five years later, I found and copied this inscription: 

This inscription is also in commemoration of the 
heroism op Capt John Brown, who com- 
manded AT THE BATTLE OP OSAWATOMIE, 

August 30, 1856, who died and con- 
quered American slavery on the 
scaffold at Charleston, Va., 
Dec. 2, 1859. 2 

In dedicating this monument, August 30, 1877, Charles 
Robinson, who presided, said, among other things : 

This is an occasion of no ordinary merit, being for no less an object 
than to honor and keep fresh the memory of those who freely offered 
their lives for their fellow-men. We are told that " scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die, yet peradventure for a good man some 
would dare to die " ; but the men whose death we commemorate this 
day, cheerfully offered themselves a sacrifice for strangers and a despised 



As at Osawatomie there was no question of the negro, the 
allusion of Robinson here was to the latter part of the above 
inscription, " died and Conquered American Slavery." After 
words in praise of Brown and his men, Robinson went on : 

1 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 620 ; 2 323, the error of 
Charleston for Charlestown is on the shaft ; s 324. 

62 
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The soul of John Brown was the inspiration of the Union armies in 
the emancipation war, and it will be the inspiration of all men in the 
present and distant future who may revolt against tyranny and oppres- 
sion ; because he dared to be a traitor to the government that he might 
be loyal to humanity. To the superficial observer John Brown was a 
failure. So was Jesus of Nazareth. Both suffered ignominious death 
as traitors to the government, yet one is now hailed as the savior of a 
world from sin, and the other of a race from bondage. 1 

These are not my words, remember. Neither are they the 
words of Brown, or words that he would have sanctioned. 
They would have shocked him. What he would have said 
— what indeed he did say to his sisters in his last letter to 
them — is this : 

I feel astonished that one so exceedingly vile and unworthy as I am 
should, even be suffered to have a place anyhow or anywhere among 
the very least of all who, when they come to die (as all must), were 
permitted to pay the debt of nature in defence of the right and of God's 
eternal and immutable truih. Oh, my dear friends, can you believe it 
possible that the scaffold has no terrors for your own poor old unworthy 
brother? I thank God, through Jesus Christ my Lord, it is even so. a 

There is no reason to doubt that Robinson in this eulogy 
spoke what he believed to be his own sentiment, and what he 
felt sure was the opinion of his audience. Yet at the time 
he had every reason to know that Brown had commanded 
the Pottawatomie executions, and he had repeatedly justified 
them, as he did the next year, in the letter to Judge Han way, 
already quoted, the original of which is with the Kansas His- 
torical Society. Now this same Robinson is on record in the 
Lawrence letters and in his book, uttering sentiments dia- 
metrically opposite. 

In Mr. Thayer's book Kansas had been rescued from slavery 
by Eli Thayer and his Emigrant Aid Company ; in Charles 
Robinson's book it had been rescued (as in Professor Spring's 
History) by the wisdom, prudence, and persistence of Governor 
Robinson; in G. W. Brown's book the rescue was due to the 
astuteness of its author. Mr. Lawrence, their sponsor, ren- 
dered for a time very important service to the cause of free 
Kansas. So did hundreds of other persons. 

1 F. B. Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 324; * 608. 
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John Brown died on a Virginian scaffold in 1859, under 
conditions that made him a world-renowned hero. General 
Lane died less than ten years later. The special friends of 
John Brown had mostly died before George W. Brown or 
Robinson published their works; George L. Stearns in 1867, 
Gerrit Smith in 1874, and Dr. Howe in 1876. Brown's widow 
and elder children were also dead, or advanced in years and 
infirmities. Under these circumstances it seemed a duty 
imposed on me, one of the youngest of Brown's intimate 
friends, to correct the statements and refute the charges made 
against John Brown. I do not profess to defend every act 
of his strenuous life, but I do not propose to see his career 
misrepresented. 

Some years ago, after reading much in praise and blame of 
Charles Robinson, whom I knew at the time of his real services 
to Kansas, and had followed by report and in his public and 
private writings, in the thirty years succeeding his retirement 
from the governorship of the new State, I wrote and printed 
this view of his character which 1 think fairly represents it : 

At bottom a thorough Yankee, of the earnest but not the broad type, 
addicted to moral principle, but not above getting the best in a bar- 
gain, and with a fund of envy at his heart, which kept him much of 
the time in jealousies and quarrels with his rivals ; at the same time 
his experience of the world, and a natural prudence, made his way 
toward fortune, and away from martyrdom comparatively easy up to 
a certain point. Beyond that he could not go in leadership, for neither 
nature nor training had fitted him to direct bodies of men, or to shape 
policies, beyond a sort of petty craft that he had, and that had com- 
monly led him astray when great political interests were involved. He 
was brave enough ; yet in the turmoils of Kansas he seldom exposed 
his life, and as "war Governor" his quarrels with Gen. Lane and 
others, and his distrust of Lincoln and other superior men, neutralized 
his patriotism and abilities, — the latter not great but average, and 
usually guided either by ambition or pecuniary prudence. His good 
sense, and his ingrained Yankee turn of mind made him value educa- 
tion and do what he could to promote it, and the State University at 
Lawrence owes something to him for its success ; so, too, does the ex- 
cellent Indian school near by. Politically he was in every party that 
existed in Kansas during the forty years he lived there, and while he 
was often right, he was quite as often obstinately wrong, and usually 
made his political quarrels personal ones, because with him everything 
tended sharply to personalities. As a public speaker and writer he was 
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not above mediocrity ; and equity and fair play towards an opponent 
were not his habit. He was violent in partisanship, now on this side, 
now on the other, and very unguarded in his language ; having the easy 
resource of forgetting what he had said before, and flatly contradicting 
himself without scruple. Advancing age may have toned his violence 
down perhaps, but, on the other hand, increased his amount of self- 
esteem, and his political disappointments gave a tinge of bitterness to 
his vanity which ruined his efforts at historic accuracy. There were 
many worse men in Kansas, known to me either personally or by re- 
pute ; but few were less amiable, or less willing to follow the maxim, 
" Live and let live." His place in history is so far below John Brown's 
that it is idle to compare them ; magnanimity, which was Brown's at- 
mosphere, was an unknown region to Robinson. Lane could rise into 
it ; but he commonly perched much lower down. 1 

This last-named person, James H. Lane, can only be de- 
scribed briefly by me from personal knowledge ; for though 
I saw and heard him once or twice, I never really knew him. 
Unique in his character and his influence, it seems to have been 
hard for his friends, his foes, or the impartial third sort of 
men, to portray him as he was ; so mercurial and rapidly 
changeable was his nature. He had courage, leadership, flu- 
ency, and great popular talents ; but was wanting in principle 
and morality. Yet I fancy Kansas could have better spared a 
better man. He was early on the ground, a shifty politician, 
but amenable to the voice of the majority, and with a rude 
sense of honor and responsibility which saved him sometimes 
from acts that men of more principle than Lane might have 
committed with little scruple. He early outstripped Robinson 
in the race for popularity. 

John Brown was of another order from most of those who 
posed as leaders in the Kansas struggle within the Territory. 
Absolutely void of personal ambition, and wholly absorbed in 
his chosen task of striking a blow at negro slavery, he acted, 
with or without companions, as the divine inspiration came 
to him. Yet he was friendly with most men, and tolerant of 
nearly all ; ready to co-operate with all who had the same 
general purpose, and combining a large share of worldly pru- 
dence with a readiness to follow his inspiration into the most 
desperate situations. His courage was the most undaunted, 
his soul the most exalted, and his mind the freest from any 
1 "W. E. Connelley, An Appeal to the Record (Topeka, 1903), 08. 
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taint of insanity, of all the able men I have known, — which 
is no small number. It is impossible for me to account for his 
successes or his failures otherwise than upon his own theory 
of Divine guidance. His great enterprise prospered by his 
rare self-sacrifice ; and his children and friends lived to see 
slavery abolished by a course of events in which that self- 
sacrifice had a large share. His most questionable act, the 
executions on the Pottawatomie, were directed or overruled 
for the good of the cause which he had in view, — and with- 
out it the opening conflict of arms might have had a very dif- 
ferent issue. Apart from that act, and- from the unavoidable 
casualties arising from his invasion of Virginia (far more than 
paralleled by the horrors of the Civil War), Brown was a per- 
son of the greatest kindliness and the highest consideration 
for others, with a veracity and sense of honor as remarkable 
as any of his unusual traits. 

Robinson in a signed article in " The Kansas Magazine," for 
May, 1873, said : 

A Presidential election was pending [1856], and every shriek from 
Kansas operated against the party in power. It was under these circum- 
stances that the announcement was made that eight pro-slavery men had 
been assassinated, (24th of May,) and their bodies mutilated, near Potta- 
watomie Creek. It had the effect of a clap of thunder from a clear sky. 
The slave men stood aghast. The officials were frightened. This was 
a new move on the part of the supposed subdued freemen. This was a 
warfare they were not prepared to wage, as of the bona fide settlers 
there were four free to one slave man. . . . 

Guerilla parties and guerilla war became the order of the day. John 
Brown was openly in the field, taking prisoners all persons who came 
from Missouri, and becoming a terror to all slave men. . . . The free- 
men grew defiant, revenging every outrage committed by their oppo- 
nents, inflicting burning for burning, massacre for massacre, until 
the territorial officers were driven to apply to the United States 
troops for personal safety. The freemen followed their foes even to 
Lecompton, the stronghold of the bogus government, burned the house 
of Colonel Titus, wounded and took him prisoner, and menaced the 
Capitol [iii. 396]. 

This last exploit, in which Robinson evidently gloried, was 
the work of Captain Walker, immediately after his return 
from Nebraska, in company with John Brown, as I have men- 
tioned. Also with Brown, Lane attacked the log-house of 
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Saunders, a pro-slavery ruffian, on Washington Creek, twelve 
miles southwest of Lawrence, August 15, 1856, and captured 
it, with some guns and camp equipage, but with no loss of life 
on either side, and without censure from Robinson at the 
time. Indeed, he went on to say in the same article : 

The operations in Kansas had had a very damaging effect upon the 
prospects of the Democratic nominee for the Presidency [Buchanan], 
and something must be done to conciliate and quiet the country. As 
nothing better offered, the Governor [Shannon] was relieved, the 
treason-prisoners turned loose, and hostilities generally suspended 
[iii. 397]. 

Robinson continues : 

The Free-state party acted as a unit, and none could well be spared 
from its ranks. Each man stood in his place and acted well his part. 
All had not the same gifts, but every one found full play for his facul- 
ties, and none are to be disparaged. . . . The cause needed the aiders 
of emigration in the first period of the struggle ; the cool and prudent 
counsels in the Wakarusa war of '55 ; the sword of the Lord and John 
Brown in '56 ; the counsels of statesmen in '57, and the fighters and 
voters all the time. All were necessary, and all were at hand for the 
emergency [iii. 399], 

This was strictly true; all the aspersions on John Brown 
since 1873 are afterthoughts, not warranted by any disclosures 
of later years, but contradicted by the repeated statements of 
Robinson himself in 1877 and 1878. 

Let me now sum up the results of this long review of the 
early history of Kansas, with some additional remarks. 

I. The praise bestowed on Eli Thayer's Emigrant Aid 
Company, though well deserved for the first three years of 
the struggle between freedom and slavery in the Territory, 
— say from June, 1854, to October, 1857, — scarcely holds 
good beyond the latter date. By that time the facilities for 
land speculation, afforded to the agents of the Company, and 
some individual stockholders, became serious temptations to 
a compromise between the friends and the foes of slavery, 
and led to some of the political quarrels that divided the 
anti-slavery forces of Kansas in 1857 and 1858. The atti- 
tude of G. W. Brown in those years, editing a free-state 
paper, in which the federal officials advertised considerably, 
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thus furnishing this needy journalist with money, and corre- 
sponding secretly (for a while) with a pro-slavery daily in 
St. Louis, gave him some influence with Geary's successor, 
Governor Walker, but lost him the confidence of the best 
free-state men, and brought some odium on the Emigrant 
Aid Company, by which his " Herald of Freedom " had 
been aided pecuniarily. 

II. The course of Charles Robinson — first urging violent 
resistance to the Territorial laws, as Governor under the 
Topeka Constitution (which never took effect), then resign- 
ing that office in September, 1856, at the instance of Geary, 
only to take it up again in 1857 — lost Robinson, also, much 
of the confidence he had enjoyed, both in Kansas and at the 
East, and involved him in endless quarrels with his former 
associates. The participation of the free-state men in the 
election of October, 1857, which Robinson at first opposed 
and then advocated, was, in fact, largely the work of Henry 
Wilson, senator from Massachusetts. Finding the free-state 
men divided in opinion on this question of voting under the 
"bogus" laws, Wilson, Dr. Howe, and others visited Kansas 
in the spring of 1857, and reported to the State Kansas 
Committee and other eastern friends, that the election could 
be carried if the friends who had aided the cause with money 
and arms in 1856 would now raise a few thousand dollars 
more to organize the voters of Kansas. Mr. Wilson, in his 
valuable work on the " History of the Rise and Fall of the 
Slave Power in America," says : 

Mr. Wilson visited Kansas in May, 1856, passing up the Missouri 
River on the steamer thac bore Governor Walker to the Territory. 
He . . . expressed the opinion to Mr. Parrott and Governor Robinson 
that the only hope of saving Kansas to freedom was to take possession 
of the Territorial government by electing a free State legislature in 
October. A conference was held at his suggestion ... at which were 
present Governor Robinson, Mr. Conway, — . . . Mr. [Daniel] 
Foster, — ... Rev. Mr. Nute, Mayor Adams, S. C. Smith, Mr. 
Phillips, — then correspondent of the New York "Tribune," . . . 
Mr. Hinton, J. H. Kagi, — ... and some others. . . . Much feeling 
was elicited ; Mr. Conway and others opposing such action . . . 

To these objections Mr. Wilson suggested . . . that if Kansas was 
made a free State, they must do it ; . . . they must take the power from 
the slave State men by voting . . . even if they voted under protest. 
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He promised them, if they would thus decide, he would go home and 
raise a few thousand dollars to aid them in organizing . . . Governor 
Robinson, Mr. Nute, and a few others, concurred in the proposed plan. 
Mr. Wilson returned to the East to carry it into effect [ii. 537, 538] . 

In New York he gave out his plan to Edwin D. Morgan, 
chairman of the National Republican Committee, to Charles 
A. Dana, then aiding Greeley in the " Tribune," and a few 
others. In Boston a meeting was called, 

at which were present Charles Francis Adams, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
Amos A. Lawrence, J. M. S. Williams, George L. Stearns, William 
Claflin, John B. Alley, F. W. Bird, and other working friends of free 
Kansas. . . . The plan was indorsed, it was voted to raise twenty-five 
hundred dollars in Massachusetts, and a committee was appointed for 
that purpose. ... In a few days more than three thousand dollars was 
pledged by the friends of free Kansas. 

Thomas J. Marsh, a gentleman of integrity and organizing ability, 
was selected as agent, and he left lor Kansas 2d of July, where he 
remained till after the October election [ii. 538, 539]. 

Mr. Marsh was well known to me, both at that time and in 
years afterwards, when he was at the head of the Tewksbury 
State Almshouse. He corresponded with the State Committee, 
of which I was secretary, and Howe and Stearns were active 
members ; and some of his letters from Kansas are still in my 
possession. It was he and Senator Wilson, and not Robinson, 
who made that election the success it was. Robinson co- 
operated, as our Committee did, and as G. W. Brown did ; 
but without Wilson and Marsh it would have been a failure. 
To this earnest effort of Wilson and Marsh, occupying them 
for three or four months, Robinson, in his book of five hun- 
dred pages, gives just five lines containing fifty words, as 
follows : 

Senator Wilson appreciated the importance of the census, and prom- 
ised Robinson that he would send a man with sufficient funds to defray 
the expenses. Accordingly, Hon. T. J. Marsh, ex-Treasurer of the 
State of Massachusetts, appeared in due time and paid all the census 
bills, as audited and approved by the State Governor [meaning Robin- 
son himself.] x 

1 C. Robinson, The Kansas Conflict, 354. 
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III. The attempt of Robinson and his small band of history- 
makers to show that John Brown and General Lane were 
always striving to bring on a conflict with the United States 
forces has not a particle of evidence to support it, beyond 
their mere assertion, and is disproved by the fact that they 
never attempted such a conflict, and that on one conspicuous 
occasion, of which S. J. Reader was the eye-and-ear-witness, 
Brown dissuaded his after-lieutenant, Stevens, then calling 
himself Whipple, from even bearing arms in company with 
the emigrant train. In this matter Brown acted in unison 
with Dr. Howe, though neither was known to the other at 
that time, — August, 1856. 

IV. No timid or deceitful man ever led the life which 
Brown led, or died the death he chose for himself. He could 
keep his own counsel, which in war is a needful virtue ; but 
he deceived no one who had a right to know his plans. He 
always avowed his responsibility for the Pottawatomie expedi- 
tion ; and the people of Kansas, for whom he took that extreme 
course, have long since justified him in it, — Robinson among 
the first, though he afterward turned against the man he had so 
highly praised. Lane's " escape " from Kansas in September, 
1856, like Brown's withdrawal at the same time, was not from 
timidity, as Robinson charges, but to give Governor Geary 
a free hand in making peace there, as he honestly did. For 
a like reason Robinson resigned his nominal governorship of 
Kansas, about the same time. 

As for the charges for many years brought against my de- 
ceased friends, Howe, Stearns, and Gerrit Smith, of using the 
Kansas money in aid of Brown's Virginia plan, it is time that 
somebody should direct attention to the fact that while the 
six members of Brown's secret committee — Gerrit Smith, 
G. L. Stearns, Dr. Howe, Theodore Parker, T. W. Higginson, 
and F. B. Sanborn — allowed Brown to use perhaps six thou- 
sand d6llars worth of material originally bought for Kansas, 
they had individually given more than twenty thousand dollars 
for the aid of Kansas, and had raised at least fifty thousand 
dollars by their personal efforts. Had they not - a right to 
direct what should be done with the money they had given 
from their own funds, — Smith at least twelve thousand 
dollars, Stearns more than six thousand dollars, and the others 
probably as much (six thousand dollars), — in all twenty-four 
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thousand dollars, or four times as much as they allowed Brown 
to use in Virginia? They also contributed from their own 
funds, to send Brown to Kansas in 1858, at least one thousand 
dollars, with which he rendered effective service along the 
Missouri border, after the Marais des Cygnes massacre. At 
the time the two hundred rifles stored by Brown at Tabor 
were turned over to him for use elsewhere than in Kansas and 
Missouri, the}' were the property of G. L. Stearns, who had ad- 
vanced more than six thousand dollars for the relief of famine 
sufferers in Kansas, and had taken the guns as security for 
his repayment. They were no longer controlled by the State 
Committee but by Stearns personally; and he also paid for 
the revolvers with which Brown's men were armed in 1857 
and 1858. 

V. On the Pottawatomie executions opinions will always 
differ, I suppose, as to the merit or demerit of Brown in order- 
ing them and seeing them performed. But that the men had 
earned their violent death, under their own code of violence, is 
now quite clear; the pretence of their innocence is a sham, 
invented by men who knew better, and accepted by ignorant 
or half-informed persons, who would justify the killing of a 
burglar, but shudder at the wild justice of lynch law, — some- 
times the best code for semi-bai-barous communities. I have 
cited the testimony and opinions of the free-state men of Kan- 
sas ; but here is a bit of evidence that will be new to most of 
my readers. General Shelby, a Missourian who joined his pro- 
slavery neighbors in trying to force slavery upon Kansas, and 
who rose to be a brigadier in the Confederate service, was 
afterward " reconstructed " and made United States marshal 
of western Missouri. To a friend of mine, who knew him 
well while holding that office, and residing at Kansas City in 
Missouri, he said in substance : 

Brown was right, and did just what he ought to have done in killing 
the Doyles and others at Pottawatomie. I would have done in Mis- 
souri what he did in Kansas. I was myself in Kansas fighting the 
free-state men, — had no business there on any such errand, and ought 
to have been shot for being there. John Brown was the only man then 
in Kansas who seemed to realize fully the situation. He would have 
shot me, perhaps, if he had met me in Kansas, — and it would have 
been no more than his duty. 
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Dr. DeNormandee read the second of a series of three 
papers t 1 

Modernism. 

The Encyclical of Pius X and the brave and scholarly re- 
plies to it from within the Papacy are the acknowledgment to 
the observing world that a reformation of far greater moment 
than that of the sixteenth century is working in every part of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Encyclical itself is surely 
the most remarkable document which the present generation 
has produced, — indeed it is in form and substance unlike 
anything to which this country is accustomed, and which no 
thoughtful person of this country can bear with a good tem- 
per. Throughout its entire length, of about a hundred pages 
in my copy, there is nothing which could lead any one to think 
it was written in the interests of religion, of morals, or of 
piety. It has the tone of an infallible tyrant, — of one who, 
as it was said of the Bourbons, " forgets nothing and learns 
nothing." Its arguments and authorities are substantially 
those of the schoolmen. It does not recognize that there is 
a present age ; it reveals the fact that the Roman Church, of 
all sects of Christendom, is the only one which has in it nothing 
which can be called Catholic. One could never think for a 
moment that it was written by a Christian who had heard the 
last pathetic declaration of the Founder of Christianity, that 
he came " to bear witness unto the truth " ; and it closes with 
such stringent, bitter, and sweeping denunciations of those 
whom it pronounces guilty as to remove it forever from any 
class of Christian writings. 

It ordains that all young professors suspected of modernism 
(and it admits they are not few) are to be driven from their 
chairs in the seminaries ; that infected books are to be con- 
demned indiscriminately, even though they may have received 
an imprimatur; that a committee of safe censors for the revi- 
sion of books is to be established in every diocese (that means, 
of course, that every employee of that faith in a public library 
is bound by some higher authority to see that all such books 
shall be forbidden circulation, and there are many ways in 
which this can be done without being detected) ; that meetings 
of modernizing priests or laymen are to be forbidden ; that 
young ecclesiastics who seem anxious to follow and study the 
l See ante, 430-436. 
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general movement of contemporary thought are to be pre- 
vented from so doing ; that every diocese is to have a vigi- 
lance committee to discover and accuse modernists ; and that, 
finally, bishops are to inform the Holy See periodically on the 
condition of their respective dioceses in regard to the spread 
of modernist ideas. 

All those who recognize the great potential power of the 
Roman Church and its actual power to minister to the spiritual 
wants of so many millions of souls can see at once that that 
power is with this large body within the Church who are the 
defenders of modernism. They are the ones who have the 
better scholarship, the broader freedom, the riches of the past, 
the responsibility of the present, the higher vision of the future, 
and the truly devout and religious spirit. 

The Encyclical tries to confine modernism to the results of 
Biblical criticism accepted by the best scholars everywhere; 
but those within the Church who are modernists show that 
this is impossible, that the scientific and historical methods 
belong to and are influencing every condition of human 
thought. " When and where," says Professor Friedrich von 
Hiigel, one of the most distinguished Biblical scholars of the 
Roman Church, who has followed the historical method in 
refusing to accept the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
" has Rome quite finally abandoned any position, however 
informal and late its occupation and however demonstrated 
its untenableness ? Where, in particular, is the case of its per- 
mission to hold critical and historical views even distantly 
comparable in their deviation from " tradition " to those here 
presented by us ? And if no such cases can be found, then 
surely Rome stands utterly discredited ; for a body that clings, 
in spite of any and all evidence, simply to everything, has of it- 
self discounted its persistence in any contention whatsoever." 

The modernists, in all their calm and firm answers to 
the Encyclical, place themselves entirely upon the historical 
method, and this is what gives the whole subject a proper, 
place in our work as an historical society. 

Modernism invites our consideration of some of the impor- 
tant things which belong to ancientism and also to modern- 
ism, before we come to the fierce conflict it has aroused in the 
Roman Church, and which has called forth the bitter condem- 
nation of the Encyclical. 
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Perhaps the most noticeable thing which we have from 
ancientism is the world-old and world-wide fact of worship. 
Occasionally we find a writer who thinks that there may 
have been some tribes or races without religion, but a more 
careful investigation shows us that all statements that tribes, 
even the lowest, have been discovered without any kind of 
religion are erroneous. Not only is man by nature religious, 
he has never been without it. The mistake comes from sup- 
posing that this or that belief, this or that dogma, this or that 
moral observance, this or that ceremonial, which we associate 
with our religion must be the only religion. There are races 
or tribes who think otherwise. The religion of some consists 
in believing themselves under the control of the departed, 
whence came " ancestral worship " ; with others the marvel- 
lous change from night to day led to the worship of the sun 
and of light ; with others the terrific powers of nature led to 
the lightning and storm myths ; — but something which was. 
their religion is found in every nation, and with many the 
only trace of their existence is the ruins of their altars, the 
fact that they worshipped. " If we traverse the world over," 
says Plutarch, " it is possible to find cities without walls, with- 
out letters, without kings, without wealth, without coin, 
without schools and theatres ; but a city without a temple, or 
that practiseth not worship, prayers and the like, no one ever 
saw." As the earth turns on its axis it reveals a throng of 
worshippers wide as its surface and unceasing as its motion. 
It is the universal expression of man's need of religion. He 
has never entirely laid aside the consideration of the great 
problems of his origin, nature, and destiny, of the existence 
and attributes of the Eternal ; he probably never will, nor 
will he ever solve them. The Encyclical would maintain the 
old idea that the Christian religion is the only religion, and the 
Papacy the secure and eternal guardian of the only way, which 
can insure salvation. Strange that a church claiming to be 
founded upon the Apostle Peter should so utterly ignore the 
passage above all others for which Peter deserves remem- 
brance, "in every nation he that feareth God, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him." But the acceptance of 
the historical method has done away with the idea of only 
one religion. 

We owe to ancientism great legacies of literature and art. 
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Slowly they have been gathered, slowly in some nations they 
have disappeared, and we go digging among ruins for what 
the kindly depths of the earth have preserved. Sometimes the 
wisdom of ages has been condensed into a few sententious 
phrases, as in the Proverbs of Solomon, or the Book of Wisdom, 
or of Ecclesiasticus, revealing to us the same questionings, the 
same mysteries, the same conflicts, the same hopes, whicli are 
ours. What do we not owe to the literature of Greece and 
Rome and of Israel, and we are finding more and more in 
Egypt and China and India and Babylon to encourage the 
application of the historical method to all our studies. Mod- 
ernism can never forget the debt it owes to ancientism. 

We owe to antiquity the experiments of human government, 
and of man's attempts through ages to bring order out of 
confusion and a reign of law over the lawless. The story of 
government for many centuries has not been very creditable : 
it has represented tyranny ; it has been for the advantage of a 
few and the subjugation of the masses ; it has not represented 
justice or equal opportunity ; only it has shown some progress, 
and it is for modernism to make great advances. 

The old has a legacy of great men and saints, of greatness 
and of goodness. In the annals of the world, as statesmen, 
heroes, thinkers, discoverers, merchants, soldiers, we have here 
and there, standing above common humanity like the pyramids 
out of the dreary level of Egyptian sands, leaders in various 
movements, whose gifts, adventures, successes, fill us with 
amazement and admiration and arouse us to greater efforts. 
No theory of evolution, no doctrine of heredity, explains their 
coming ; they seem to be the testimony of the Eternal that 
the spirit " bloweth where it listetb." Then, in the annals of 
religion, in missionaries, apostles, preachers, in secret and hid- 
den retreats, in domestic life, by the sick-bed, we have the 
story of the saints. Admiration for greatness and heroism is 
too deep, too universal, too powerful an impulse not to be 
meant for lofty purposes and capable of noble uses ; but the 
reverence for true saintliness is something deeper still. Much 
of the greatness of man has been pure selfishness, much of 
saintliness has been mere worldliness ; but a sifting process has 
been going on for many centuries, and modernism is finding 
the gold. By righteousness we reach a point which no ascen- 
sions of the understanding alone can attain. We admire 
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genius, we admire the man of vast acquisitions who has made 
the secrets and treasures of nature and of thought his own, 
we admire the man of vast commercial or military success ; but 
where we see a life which has preserved its honor, its purity, 
and been loyal to the truth, there we pay our adoration, 
and from the grand service which we offered on some intel- 
lectual height, like the Magi from the Iranian hills, we take 
our pilgrimage to some distant home, and before the sweet 
and helpless infancy of a life of promised holiness, even in the 
lowly manger, we bring our Measures and bow the knee ; — 
as Charles Lamb said, " If Shakespeare entered the room, we 
should all rise ; if Jesus Christ -entered the room, we should all 
kneel." 

However, after all we can say of the old, — its worship, its 
literature and art, its government, its great men and saints, — 
it would all be a dreary picture, filling us with despair, were it 
not for the hope reborn with the new. In modernism, and 
those very things in modernism which in these passing days 
are most severely denounced, lies the whole hope of the world. 

All hail, modernism ! 

One to-day 
Is worth for me a thousand yesterdays. 

The introduction of Christianity very properly marks the 
line between ancientism and modernism, because it emphasized 
a few great truths which are just now beginning to develop 
the very things which the Encyclical of Pius X sees are full 
of peril. The whole story and appeal of the Gospels and 
Epistles, of the message of Jesus and the missionary zeal of 
Paul, are one ringing call for modernism. True the real change 
was only apparent, no matter how rapid was the nominal 
assent to Christianity. No writer of what we call paganism 
takes much notice of it. The old civilization around the 
Mediterranean shores was not aroused from its luxury, or 
immorality, or sense of power. What if Rome went on 
oppressing the known world, what if Stoics and Epicureans 
were disputing about the old things, what if cruelty reigned 
in the palaces, what if the gorgeous ceremonial still went on 
in the temples, the great principles of freedom and truth were 
falling from the few evangels of another faith, — " Ye have 
heard it was said by them of old time, . . . But- 1 say unto 
you." 
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Christianity, the great gospel of modernism, had folded 
within its early and passionate utterances the seeds of all these 
movements which under the name of modernism are now just 
beginning to bear fruit, or at least to unfold the leaves which 
are for the healing of the nations. 

Christianity had the promise of a truer and nobler humanity. 
Its early leaders never despaired of human nature. No moral 
miracle was to them impossible. That runs all through its 
utterances, and they are just beginning to work their mighty 
influence or are just coming to be recognized. The great 
forces of spiritual truth work slowly against ancient customs, 
prejudices, self-interests that are strongly intrenched in the 
habits of centuries, but they do work. Those who already 
had the successes of life, the prosperity of life, who were 
stolid and self-satisfied, respectable Pharisees holding the high 
positions, cared nothing about a new creation or a better 
world ; things would last about as long as they lasted, and 
why be concerned about humanity ? But the new humanity 
kept on its way among earnest and hopeful spirits, and 
never, never in the history of the world was more active or 
promising. Never were there so many noble men and women 
trying with mind, body, and estate, trying with entire self- 
effacement, trying persistently and with consecration, to meet 
the great problems of life as this very day ; and if the compli- 
cations are more intricate and perplexing and at times dis- 
couraging, the resolution to overcome them is firmer, the 
vision is clearer. 

Christianity had in a multitude of its declarations the seeds 
of what we now call the spirit of democracy. It was not 
understood then, it is not understood now ; only one here 
and there has any idea how that misunderstood and unrealized 
idea is working throughout the mighty unrest of the nations. 
Indeed it was a common belief then that the world was coming 
to an end pretty soon, and it was hardly worth while to disturb 
existing conditions ; but the world is not likely to come to an 
end, and one country after another begins to look towards 
democracy. It is going to be tried everywhere, and the trial 
must bring on vast revolutions in all the relations of trade, of 
thought, of government, of society, of religion ; and to weather 
the transition period must be a sore burden to many, even the 
most hopeful. 
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Democracy will never remedy any of our ills as long as 
democracy only means a larger number engaged in public 
plunder or self-aggrandizement. Not until it comes to under- 
stand the deeper truth of aristocracy, and offers a wider field 
and a larger number from which to select the best, can it be 
of any help in bettering humanity. It is a very simple ques- 
tion, whether we shall believe the higher views of humanity 
and live as believing them, or take them as the visions of 
prophets and enthusiasts, which are never to have any nearer 
fulfilment. The call of modernism is the lofty appeal and 
command of Jesus to perfection, even if it prove the problem 
of the asymptote, which goes on forever without being quite 
reached. 

Christianity uttered a few principles about the power of 
truth and the freedom which the truth only could give. But 
then it soon appeared, and most plainly in the Papacy, that the 
truth was to be circumscribed by the definitions of theologians 
or the decrees of the Vatican. Modernism sweeps all this away, 
and asserts the helpful and saving power of truth wherever or 
by whomsoever it is found, no matter how much of the old it 
may force us to give up. Here is where the weakness as well as 
the venom of the Encyclical appears. Science is actual knowl- 
edge ; it may have its theories or its hypotheses, as working 
means, but it is actual knowledge upon which it rests. So 
there is an historical method which probes to the uttermost 
the processes of civilization, following the law of cause and 
effect, taking the truth no matter where it leads and trusting 
it. " I will follow the truth," said old Lyman Beecher, 
talking to a theological friend, "if only it does not lead 
me over Niagara." " Then," was the reply, " you are no 
follower of the truth ; I will follow it if it does lead me over 
Niagara." 

The scientific method and the historical method are the two 
great forces of our day which include all that under the term 
of modernism is now so bitterly denounced. They are work- 
ing great unrest in all the serious problems which the Church 
would have settled by its own absurd theory of infallibility, 
and yet they hold in their issues all that is hopeful to humanity. 
It is the old question, whether the investigations of the mind 
are to be followed when they come in conflict with ecclesiastical 
systems. 
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Oh, woe to those who trample on the mind, 

That deathless thing ! They know not what they do, 

Nor what they deal with. Man, perchance, may bind 

The flower his step hath bruised ; or light anew 

The torch he quenches ; or to music wind 

Again the lyre-string from his touch that flew : — 

But for the soul, oh, tremble, and beware 

To lay rude hands upon God's mysteries there ! 

Modernism, through these two great methods, is bringing 
about the revelation of divine order in the universe, and it is 
one of the sublimest revelations of the ages. The other day I 
stepped into one of the rooms of a large electrical machine 
shop and found the superintendent in a state of indignation. 
The men had just ceased work, and everything was left in 
confusion : tools were on the floor, dust and dirt were not 
cleared away, and he was putting things in order. Science 
and the historical method come into the world with the 
principle of divine order and put things to rights, brushing 
away the dust of worthless ceremonials, removing the hin- 
drances of outgrown dogmas, putting things in order, and, 
from what has been, promising better days for humanity. It 
is from these earnest, persistent investigators that we learn 
if things change they change according to a divine purpose, 
which is fulfilled just as we learn and obey it. It does not 
come of itself. And here is where the popular idea of evolu- 
tion is constantly working disastrous influences. Many just 
lie upon their oars, saying all things will work by themselves 
to a better end. It is not so. It is not so. If we are not 
ourselves helping on the higher truth and the better life, de- 
generation is just as much a divine law as regeneration. 

Science and the historical method show us the world and 
society in the making. So they put this new idea of incom- 
pleteness over against the old idea of a once perfect but fallen 
world and human nature. Not a fallen world or humanity, 
but an incomplete world, an undeveloped humanity, mov- 
ing on towards more truth, more justice, more opportunity, 
more beauty, more happiness, more happy and successful men 
and women, better laws, truer worship, a broader brotherhood, 
a wiser philanthropy, a nobler conception of Deity. So 

I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 
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Modernism is simply bringing to the hard ordeal of daily 
life those few great spiritual truths which were emphasized 
with such force in the teachings of Christianity and which 
have never yet been tried. 

Modernism is as inevitable as the order of the seasons. 
Cherish all the good there is in the old ; establish, spread, 
trust, the higher possibilities of the new. It first works disinte- 
gration, and then brings a broader, truer, and more permanent 
unity. Protestantism has been a system of disintegration; it 
is beginning to learn the higher unity. Romanism has been a 
blind, low, and tyrannical unity. The recent Encyclical is a 
despairing call to hold on to it with an iron grip, — but in the 
Old World it begins to show disintegration everywhere. It 
can have no place as it is wherever the scientific or the his- 
torical method is pursued, or where the spirit of democracy 
prevails. And out of both shall come, through the teachings of 
the divine order, a true Church of the living God, a Catholic 
Church such as has never yet been. We are all in a large 
measure the children of the Zeitgeist; only now and then 
come leaders of thought, evangels of a broader truth, who at 
last make for us a higher Zeitgeist. Modernism, whether we 
will or no, is all that we have to work in and to work for ; the 
past is gone and the future has not come ; and any church, 
any council, any Holy See, or any person who blindly de- 
nounces modernism, reproaches the mother who bore him, 
insults the humanity of which he is a member, slurs God, who 
is not the God of the dead but of the living, and flings his 
puny anathemas against the thick bosses of the Almighty's 
shield. 

And we are not to be discouraged. All hail, Modernism ! 

Remarks were made during the meeting by the President, 
Grenville H. Norcross, F. B. Sanborn, and Barrett 
Wendell. 



